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" Here stands the Oak, the Monaich of the Wood ! " 
Home. 



The Oak in Winter divested of its leafy ornaments, 
Noble and majestic in its native dignity. 
" When unadorrCd, adorned the most. " 
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Having been appointed, by the late Lord 
Glenbervie, surveyor-general of his Ma- 
jesty's woods and forests, to superintend 
the enclosing, fencing, draining and plant- 
ing of Dean Forest, in the year 1810, and 
as the raising of young oak plantations, 
" for future Navies, " is a great national 
and public object, and of much interest 
to most landed proprietors, I trust this 
effort of mine to render such information 
to the public as came to my own know- 
ledge and ^experience, on so important 
arid interesting a subject, will not be 
taken amiss. 

From the situation I was in, and the 
opportunity I had of making observations 
and remarks, by order of the commis^ 
sioners for their information, and latterly 
for my own gratification, it became my 
duty to point out where any of the modes 
pursued failed of their object, or were not 
likely to attain it, to suggest such altera* 
tions and improvements as were more 
likely to answer, which were almost 
invariably approved of by the commis- 
sioners and authorised to be done, a^d 
whieh caused several deviatioits from the 
origkial contract during the progress of 

thfe Works. 

b 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I flatter myself that what I shall off*er 
m the following sheets will shew many 
things in a new light, to those who have 
mot had an opportunity of so much prac- 
tical experience, and interesting to most 
persons who have plantations of their own, 
or are interested or amused with such 
laudable pursuits. From those who have 
better abilities or more experience I 
must hope for much candour in judg-^ 
ment, for I have found that what I 
thought right, or the best way at one 
time^ (or perhaps had thought but little 
about it^) more mature experience haa 
taught me to alter my opinion on various^ 
subjects; a fact, which should teach us not 
to be too positive in the justness of our 
first thought^^ 

Is it not strange, yet not more strange 
than true, that, while improvements in the 
knowledge of Agriculture, Horticulture^ 
and every other art, have and are making 
such rapid progress,^ the knowledge and 
proper management of young plantations 
and woods should be left so far behind, 
although of such great public importance^ 
and being also a favourite pursuit of most 
landed proprietors? I hope that what I shall 
have to advance upon this subject may 
be the meafts of inducing gentlemen, gar- 
deners, and other practical men, to bend 
their thoughts to the further improve^ 
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ment and true knowledge in the art of 
planting, and right management of young ' 
plantations, which are of such acknowledg-* 
ed national as well as private importance. 

I do not profess to write as a scientific 
man or a scholar, hut to relate plain mat- 
ters of fact, that have come under my 
own observation and experience, and in 
as clear and intelligible a manner as I am 
capable of, and to point out the errors 
and disadvantages that too often occur in 
practice, with the best way that I know 
of obviating them, and to render more 
certain the success and greatest possible 
advantage that may be derived from plan- 
tations in the shortest time, which I hope 
to make clear by experimental facts, 
which will be found in the course of the 
work, shewing how trees may be forwarded 
or retarded in their growth, ^ by skill and 
care on the one hand, or neglect and ig- 
norance on the other. '* 

What I shall have to advert to chiefly 
in the course of this work, will be the 
planting, with the care and management 
of plantations in the first period of their 
growth, which is by far the most impor- 
tant of all ; for as the human character is 
formed in the first 10 or 12 years, so is it 
with forest plantations, if the greatest 
care and skill are not used then, to ^ train 
them in the way they should go " when 
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young, what can be done afterwards gene-^ 
rally has but little effect, as the ekperi* 
erice of all ages will testify. 

I have somewhere read, that the man 
who can make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, deserves 
some little praise ; if I can be able to 
demonstrate that two or even three trees 
can grow with equal advantage to all, 
where only one grew before, for a given 
time, it will, I hope, entitle this my humble 
effort " to be of use in my generation, '* 
to a favourable consideration from that 
PUBLIC to whom I dedicate it. 



Chopwell, W. B. 

October, 1826. 
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Fencing, Draining, ^c. 

The planting of Deaii-Forest, in the 
cmibty of Gioucester, commenced in the 
year 1809 ; the work was contracted foi^ 
by Messrs Drivers, land and timber smv 
veyors, Kent-road, near London, and'^exe^ 
Guted by their agent, Mr Amos Sleed; 

I shall first sp^ah of the modes adopted 
in} the Forest of Bean, befdre I treat of 
tibe plantations at Chojiwell, which wer^ 
done in a diiferent mrinnw, but with the 
same object iii view, viz: the raising of oak 
timber for naval purposes ; and which,' 
perhaps, will be more ifaterestipg to those 
gentlemen who plant* merely for immedi^ 
ate profit. 

As the fencing and clearing the groond 
fisir plaiQting wiere the first objects, I shall 
eiideavour to be as brief and clear as pcMk 
sitde OIL those^heads. 
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The ground at first was cleared of most 
of the oak timber trees, and all other trees 
of dififerent kinds. Many parts of the fo- 
rest were thickly covered with the most 
beautiful hollies^ which had originally, it 
is supposed, been planted for the support 
of the deer in severe winters, when the 
preservation of them was judged of more 
consequence than the value of the timber. 
Great quantities of thorn and crab.trees 
were also cut down and cleared, for the 
better holing and planting according to 
the contract ; but, towards the conclusion, 
it was considered an error to make it so 
bare, and in consequence more of the 
hollies remained for shelter, and upwards 
of 1000 acres were left to nature, where a 
considerable quantity of oak timber trees 
were standing. 

None of the undergrowth was cut down 
at first, but the spacea were to be filled 
up with oaks and Spanish chesnuts^ if< it 
should appear such places were not likely 
ta be stocked from the acorns in a natural 
way, or by trying the experiment again 
wkh acorns on some of the largest bare 
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spaces, and that were more clear from 
growing trees ; which again failing, the 
vacancies were filled up with large plants 
of oaks and Spanish chesnuts, and some 
ash for the moist ground. The young 
oaks, that were making their appearance 
in the brakes of undergrowth after it was 
enclosed and the cattle, S«5. kept out, were 
jdeared by cutting it away from the plants. 
But more of the nature of this work when 
I come to treat of the Chopwell woods. 

We found a good deal of difficulty in 
bringing the fencing to answer the pur- 
pose of keeping out sheep, eattle, horses, 
mules, &c. that depastured on the unin- 
dosed parts of the forest ; and, when their 
range became curtailed and the pasture 
scanty, hunger made them very keen for 
a better pasture, which they were sure to 
find if they could get over the fences into 
thek former haimts. 

We ha<J upwards of 100 miles of new 
fences, about 26 of which were stone wdls, 
where the materials could be had conve- 
Client and cheap without the expenee of 
hauling with teams, or wheeling too great 
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a distance ; upwards of 70 miles of 
earthen banks, and the rest of hedg^ and 
ditch, according to Ipcal circumstances ; 
besides several miles of old fences, part 
walls, which had to be repaired and rebuilt* 
The contract specified the earthen banks 
to be made 4 feet 6 inches wide at the 
bottom, 5 feet high, and 2 feet wide at 
the top ; and a ditch 18 inches deep on 
the outside, with an offset 1 foot wide 
between the ditch and the foot of the 
bank ; a row of furze or whins to be sown 
along the top of the banks, and another 
at the outside foot of the banks on the 
offsets, also at the foot of the walls on the 
Qutsides. The furze or whin to be used 
is what grows in the north of England, 
very different from the variety growing in 
the forest and the south of England, being 
much stronger and more prickly, at lea&t 
much stronger spines, and of a more quick 
and gigantic growth, which makes it much 
paore destructive to young plantationa 
than the other sort. People who have 
not seen or remarked the two varieties^ 
or noticed the different effects in a few 



years growth, cannot conceive their de^ 
strtietive and injurious effects in young 
plantations. The north of England vari- 
ety flowers in the spring months, whereas 
the other flowers towards the end of sum- 
mer or autumn. I have seen none of the 
kind peculiar to the south in these north- 
em counties, or in Scotland, to the best of 
my recollection. 

In general the earthen banks stood very 
well on all the wet or moory soils, and the 
dry thin soils on the high groimds where 
the' turf was full of small roots of 
heath, furze, rushes, grass, &c. ; and care 
was taken to build them entirely of turf, 
out thin, from three to four or five inches 
thick, according to the nature of the turf, 
placing the grass^side downwards, and no 
loose soil to be put in the middle, ex^ 
oept the two or three first layers, whidii 
must be well trodden down. 

This is a very material cbrcumstaiiee^ 
and should not be overlooked, as the 
durability and keeping to their focm 
depend very much upon it. The tmrfs 
should be cut long, so as to meet eaidi 
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other as soon as possible ; if they can be 
all turf, the better, as the banks stand 
and keep much closer to their form, and 
as the loose soil settles it causes them to 
fall in and bulge different ways. 

But over the soils of a loamy nature, 
inclining to clay ' ' '' 

groiuid had been 
old coal works, oi 
of such a nature 
fronts caused it to 
had the utmost di 
to stand. The sh 
ing on the outsidi 
soils, pulled up t 
tween the layers 
which caused thei 
day, marl, or Um< 
a great extra expc 
with fresh turf, 1 
or with stones, ac 
stances, the cont: 
the kind of stocl 
parts. 

When the banl 
occasioned gaps < 



the whin hedge, whiclj looked very un- 
sightly. Sometimes only the outside turf 
slipped down, and did not in the least dis- 
turb the live hedge of whins ; but when 
the whins are young, they will transplant, 
and it would be well to be always (as we 
were) provided with some young plants, 
to make good any failures which might 
arise from casualties. 

But the greatest difficulties were to en- 
counter after the banks were made, the 
whins sown, and prospering very weU. 
The young whins, sown for the fence, 
were so tempting to the sheep and other 
cattle, that the sheep could get upon the 
banks in most places, particularly where 
they sloped towards the enclosures, whidi 
frequently happened on the first made 
banks from the middle having been fiUed 
with the loose soil. Instead of building 
them entirely of turf, care should be 
taken to keep the outsides of the banks 
more upright than the sides within the 
enclosure, as the sheep cannot get up so* 
easily. The other cattle also could reach 
to crop the young wfaijis and grass that 
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grew upon the t^ps of the banksi wfaidi 
kept tke fence from gefttkbg' tip, so that 
we oould not beep the srheep dut oif tikfe 
enck)siures. 

Well^ wiiat wm to be done? The wooA- 
nen wera eoraplainiiig' tlrat the sheep wene 
contmually trespansing andb ingfiflinng.. tibe 
joung pdaixts m well as tlie jR^nees ; and 
as "necessity is the mother of invention^'' 
a£ter vairmua tmiaJsi of layini^ loose brattch- 
ta of Itboms^ htriliesv* esabs; &e;. against the 
banks,, which weire soon found toido^mone 
hanoi than goodb ; for tbe* grass grew sD 
stioongr when protected and i^bjdJtei?ed' b j 
ttlM Imanches, aa to enoouvage the moles 
and' i^ost^taiied field- mioe to bunow and 
lendw them quite' hoBow and) loose near 
tibi surfwe, which nearly mined srane- of 
1^flmt>'made*ban]fiS9 and^ when the cattle 
QQuldi get to ( graze upon* thern^ soil and 
gcasfr Game away together. 

At last, however, we hit upon a cheap 
method^ and' whieh perfectly sueceededi 
Bgr cutting some of the strong brandies 
osEtibe faoUies^ thamiev and ciabs9.(or othei: 
woed,. wfafirei tihesa oouldmot be had> con^r 
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vcmently) inta 2 &et to ^^ feet lengths^ 
tesving the lateral oi side shoots on, 
^lortened & little on the part that would 
f^ipear out of the ground, lowing a foot 
or 15 inches to drive in the bank, and 
about a foot or Ifi inches oat of the bank^ 
according to the height of it ; for, if left 
much longer, a heavy snow would be apt 
to break it down. The branches, or 
tprags, as we tearmed them, must be stuck 
in the bank at the outside e^e of the 
upfwrmost tusf projecting outwards, thna^ 
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riobwing the end seeticm of a bEmk^ with 
the live hedge of whins on the t<^ aniS 
&e dead hedge of thorns to protect it frcmi 
being bruiged or cropped by the ^leep and 
cattle for the first three yeu*s. The dead 
thorns should be put pretty close tc^ether, 
to {nrevent the cattle getting their nosei 
between them after the grass and young 
whuiu^ which would foree th«n out or biei^ 
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them off, when they become a Uttlertaint^ 
ed, or rotten after the first year or two. 
We had a dead hedge of stronger mate- 
rials, drove lit at the bottom of the banks^ 
similar to the one at the top, to keep off 
the sheep and cattle from grazing the 
banks ; but this was found of little use» and 
abandoned, nor was the ditch at the out- 
sides of the banks found to be of much 
service, but in some cases prejudicial, as 
it caused the foundations of the banks to 
give way in wet ground indining to cky, 
and the banks slipped down ; but still we 
preserved the form of the ditch to carry- 
off the water in the wet ground, and to 
add to the height of the bank when ne- 
cessary, but seldom the full depth. The 
rows of whins, ordered to be so^n at the 
outside foot of the banks and walls,. were 
also, abanjdoned as of no use ; in fact, we 
tould not raise them there without incur-<> 
ring a great unnecessary expence. When 
the furze or whins are of about three 
years growth, they should be cut with a 
hook or bill with a long handle, and as 
wide at the base as the bank is wide at 
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the top, sloping a little on ctetch side to 
about 18 or 20 inches high. The hedge 
will require cutting once a yefiir at least t 
for, if suffered to grow wild, it would soon 
get too heavy for the banks, become dead 
at the bottoms, and the winds and^ other 
causes would soon destroy them. In fact, 
without an annual clipping, they would 
not answer the purpose, and it would be 
far better not to attempt to rai^e them* 
Any person, who has noticed how the 
sheep and other cattle crop the whins on 
the commons or fells in the north of 
England, may form a very good idea 
what a beautiful, useful, and durable 
fence they would make. 

Very cheap and beneficial fences may 
be raised on banks much lower than those 
I have described, or sown upon the level 
surface, and in many cases where they 
are growing natutally, if they could be 
preserved from the brousing of sheep and 
cattle till they have arrived at «o suffici- 
ent a size and strength as not to be injur- 
ed by them, which would be the case in 
3, 4, or 5 y^ars, accofding to the hei^bt 
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of the bank. Such fiances as these would 
afford the most complete shelter and 
warmth, ^re sooner and more cheaply 
raised) and, for the enclosure of fells or 
eommona, would far surpass every other 
de^ription of fence, as the Whin will 
thrive in abundance where the Quick 
win not. 

I have formed some whin hedges at 
Chopwell upon the level ground from 
young whins, and from some that had 
been burnt and cut off at the ground 
wh^ cleared fxtr planting, for the in- 
spection of any gentleman, who might 
wish to see such fences before he adopt- 
ed the method. If the fence should 
chance to be burnt by any accident, as the 
whins will shoot from the old stumps 
with <great vigour^ two or three years 
will restore it to Vhat it was before sudh 
accident if upon a bank, but a longer pe* 
riod is necessary if on the level groimd* 
Where land has been overrun with whins^ 
as is very frequent in thenorthern countiest 
if it is desirable to enclose them either for 
{ribanting or cultivation, quick, cheap, and 
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hNi^<a«l fimees maj be formed by cut. 
ting the whiiig, where they are properly 
sitasflted^ from eaeh side, and leaving a row 
about thiree or four feet wide at the bot- 
tom^ eutting it in a slewing manner on 
each side to the top ; the stumps that sa» 
hs£t will produce young shoots below 
where they hare been cut off, and in a 
year or two will fiarm a hamdsome ev«r* 
green hedge, both for inciter, use, and 
osnamient ; if they should be very old 
whiiis, it might perhaps be better to 
eut them off entirely at the roots; but 
whins of a young growth may be formed 
into fences in the manner I have describe 
ed^ having done some myself; and €masi 
it at once easy and practicable. 

I have observed in this neighbourhood, 
cm a £arm called Broad Oak, belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland, where cau 
^Uent fences might have been formed 
from the whins that were growing upon 
the 4and, and of^ strength sufficient to 
have formed a fence, but which were 
burnt and destroyed, and other hac^^es 
made of dead materii^ and young quieks 
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at a, very great expenee, which are eonti-* 
nually wanting repairs, and perhaps in a 
few years are smothered again by whins: 

. I have before said that whm fences 
would be very beneficial, the annual clip- 
pings of the whins being eagerly sought 
after by the poor inhabitants round the 
forest, as food for their horses, mules, and 
cows; of this fact we had a strong instance, 
for, before the hedges were cut, we could 
not keep the people out of the enclosures, 
cropping the young whins inr every direc- 
tion for the support of their j stock ; but 
when the strong species was introduced 
oii the banks, they preferred it to the 
smaller native furze, gorse, or whin, and 
would even buy it from the woodmen if 
it was cut in the winter season. 

. 4^t first we cut it in the summer, but 
this may be done at any season of the 
year with safety ; and when it can be 
converted to the support of stock, it may 
be as weU to cut it in the winter months. 
The shoots of one year's growth are al- 
ways used, and are prepared by putting 
them in a large wooden trough, and chop- 
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ping them small with something like a 
mole-catcher's spade^ only longer and 
heavier, and about six or seven pounds 
wdght. It is a very nutritive food^ esp^ciaU 
ly for horses, as it makes them sleek and 
kind with their dry winter's food ; it is 
also redkoned excellent for producinfir 
niilk, much.in quMitity «id toe if 
quriity, many poor people, keepmg a 
COW, and' a horse or two, with scarce rany 
other^fbod. 

Chopping the whin by the hand is both 
laborious and tedious ;^ and! was indticed 
to* try If, s, thrashing machine i^rould -an- 
swer the pirposei hut I sdou; fdilnd itr 

» 

would not* No doubf , however, need bd 
entertained but.kistruAientsJmay be made 
to crush or bruise it ; perhaps^softnethln^ 
like, a forge-hammer would. answer'.thei 
pujrpose. I have, heard df mills to bjRuisi^ 
it, butj havei liever seen * one ; , hb wever ? it 
wouM heav&y feheap and nutritive fbod^ 
if ah easy !methbd «ould be contrired td 
bruise it. Horses would soon learn to eiit 
it; by. miitihg it witih their corn, and per* 
haps it would he 'the best way of giving 
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it them, whaa one half or one third of 
the com would iNiffice ; but if given with 
their com, it woaM require cbop^^Hug 
small ; if it was well bruised to crush the 
spines and thick stalks, they would* eat 
it like hay. Some kinds of land wooU 
produoemore*^ profitable food fr^Kn whiiis 
than i^om any other state of cujiiirar 
tion, as ni%ht be easily cpnceiTed by dooiy 
obaerving the thick sappy shoots of tbm 
whins, from a foot to eighteen inehea in 
length, compared with ihe huriKt-aip 
herbage, moss, or scanty crops of com, if 
soeh land is under oultiratioQ, besidei 
tibie additional extent; of surface from the 
hushes bdng raised like hillocks^ 

From^ whatci has been ^aid, aocid proved 
£rom experience!, there appears only one 
conclusion, viz. to convert the annuEal 
shoots of the whins into a very useful 
fiiod ibr horses, cows^ and sheep, which is 
a ^eheap and easy method of preparing it 
for them. Then the annual cHppings 
df the whin fences, in situations where 
slu»9p en* other cattle eanii&t go to 
browse on them, may be turned to the 
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f teftt^M Adkatttftgtf. the Ilttdwl6dg!g 6f 
tiieif ii8«ftiltiess might be df the itiost 
^ttsential serfiee, as tireU to the fapthei- in 
Mgt and hilly i^tuiltions and i^6re! 
leftions wb^ft foddef is settfee and deiiti 
i^ to tbe miiliilg districts in Bufb^tti 
iXtdt 6thet psiHs of the Mngd6m. Aatin^ 
secfl and proved their ^ffidAcy, I hat* 
Adtraneed nothing v^poh thk hes^ of 
m^re theory tnt speculation. 

By experience We jf<Cy^d thitf the banM 
fsiibtid and flm#ered the purpose ^s #e91 
^y fleSotittg the dhnen^i^^tf^ to 4 fe^' 
iHd« ftt the bottom, 4 feet ^ i^bl^ 
I%h, find to about 18 inches' #rd^ M 
the tc^, putting otit entire gi(!)bd thl^k- 
ttiyf at the top, or rdtm^ng i^ ii Kttl^lHth! 
f^aad soil to kefep th«f #«t out of th6 itit: 
i$tae £fi fiboi^t sitUfltion^j to sow <3i^ s^eiA$ 
iA, snd to^ prevent them faMng* too i^ep 
iN^tWeeh' the turfs; Th« ^eed«i shoulld M 
sewn in i shaHbw drill along the middle' 
df ifhe bfthlk^, aft dbon after the MnKf i^ 
niftdlii' d^ pb^sible; st§ they Vegetatfe' 
nud gro# much better trhen the soil i^ 
fresh, and the whins get up before the 
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gpfass or weeds; this -is worth, attending to, 
for we .found a material difference in ttte 
practice. The walls were made erf as fia^ 
s^nes as could be procured, without mcw- 
tar, 5 feet Ipigh, with a good turf laid 
along the top to keep out the .wet and 
hold them, together. Both the banks and 
malls ^nerally gave way, un^er the shock 
of heavy and long continued rains, except 
the stones were of a very durable quality 
and well put together. The earthen 
Ijanks with the whin hedge answered' .bet" 
tejrvas we found mueh disappointment 
^f[ great extra eixpence from. stone .that 
appeared quite ^ard and good when dqg 
QVit of the quari:y, but, when it came to 
bp exposed to the . action of the, atmos- 
phere, foi: spme time»: it crumbled away 
very fast, and occasioned such breaches 
in the walls as could not be repaired with- 
out dragging stones from a great distance,, 
or substituting some other kind of fence. 
The- quality of the stones shouM there^re^ 
bie well ascertained, before they are put in, 
the, walls, c 
ensue. 
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Since I have been at Chopwell, I have 
made a very durable dead hedge on the 
top of a bank to project outwards, similar 
to those in the forest for the protection 
of the whin hedges on the banks, with 
short larch stakes drove iri the bank about 
9 inches apart, and slightly bound with 
long slender black thorns ; and as both the 
larch and black thorns are very durable, it 
will last a long time, and answer exactly 
the same as it did in the forest, to keep 
oiit strong cattle and sheep, which never 
got over after it was made, although they 
Were hungry at the time^ and could not 
be kept out before with the common 
hedge. Short larch stakes, about 2 or 9»\ 
feet long, are suJSicient. The tops df 
the larches wiU do/ I have likewise made 
some similar fencies with larches, leaving 
the side branches otij shortened to about 
6' or 9 ' iflfches iri leiigthl, driving them in 
the bank so as the side-sjpurs touch eich 
other ; and 8(6 the larch 'i& So durable, ittfl 
tbe wood' becomes very hard TrHen dHeiJi* 
it'Will ans^vfer the same f fend. "''' ''"-■' 

^hib » is th^ best-'^M a^Siei^est ' feri^fe '« 



have yet seen, to protect the bottoms of 
hedges from the browsing of sbe^ md 
cattle; and« by projecting outwards a little 
it gives both room and light for the lower 
branches to grow and fill up ; and from 
being in that position* it prevents the 
QfVttle from resiching over to browsCi as 
the sharp ends of the sprags or stakes 
come in contact with their throats, and 
irill not give way the same as when th^ 
are in an upright position; the lower 
branches can never grow and expand 
Then gtnifed full and close at the bottom 
with dead browse, which causes hedges to 
be naked and open at the bottom. 

^\\t, to secure a good and permanent . 
fence in the forest, and to gnard against 
all unforeseen circumstance*, we planted 
9. row of qnicks on a raised bank, about 
IS inches high, in the insides of the worst 
p^drts of the bank and walls, and afters- 
wards extended it to thegreater part of Ihs 
liiu^us, and where the stones appeared of a 
\^ qualify in the walls ; in short, nothing; 
vas left undone tl 
vasijxe the i^Uing 
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I bftve dwelt longer on tl» saibject of 
fencing than J at first thought I should 
Imve had poeasion to do; hut as there are 
great quantities of land in these kingdoms, 
in very high situations, which would grow 
timber very well, and as we often hear of 
the remains of trees having been found 
where there is no living vestige of a tree 
to be seen at present, and where, it is 
thought by some, trees will not thrive 
on account of the cold and bad soil, 

As the expence of enclosing is a very 
material objection in such situations, and 
want of proper materials at hand, I was 
induced to dwell more at large on the 
nature of fencing, and to suggest my 
ideas to obviate the difficulties by point- 
ing out a cheap and easy way of enclosing 
such land. 

The earthen banks I have been speak- 
ing of appear to me to f^irnish the most 
likely means foor enclosing such land, «MI 
being at once the cheapest and best ; sad if 
th«re should be no wood at hand to protect 
the yottiig whin hedge» heath dr brown 
maj be substituted \inder tlm uppi^nRMNit 



turf, as I have frequently seen round the 
rabbit warrens in some parts of Lincoln- 
shire ; but if the whin is strong enough 
to adhere to the soil, it is the better, as 
the ends of the materials, reaching into 
or past the middle of the baiik, may 
prevent the whin hedge from thriving ; 
and there are, I suppose, but few situations 
where some of these kinds are not to be 
met with. But whatever material may be 
used to protect the young whki, it must 
be so placed that cattle cannot rfeach to 
crop it till it becomes a fence. 



■ This plate is a sketch of a hedge of 
whins upon a low bank, olf on the even 
ground,' as may be required ; but it will, by 
eliding it annually, beconid Bo thick that 
anbird cannot pass through it, much less 
hares, rabbits, poultry, Sc. Would not thii 
kind c^ fence look well, and make a pleas- 
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ing variety ? To protectf slumps, of ti^ees^ 
flowers, sitigle trees, or for otherpiorposes^in 
open lawns or parks, or for the proteetion 
c^ flower or kitchen gardens, ' when the 
whin hedge (or it may be termed an ever- 
green wall decorated = with flowers) is* in 
flower, it looks very beautiful; .and, being 
an ever-green, it ha^ a good> efiect^ in the 
winter months ; beisides the warmth and 
shelter it afibrck, « it woiild be • very oraan. 
mental^ and is sooner established than 
any ol^er hedge li^Jhatever. \i^ . . 

From ita hardiness, quick growth^ arid 
adaptatidn to aiiy soil or situation^ thbxie 
is no fear of its * bein^ ehoaked,^ ' i£ kep^ 
ekan at flrst, and nothing s/uii^rai^ed to grow^ 
agatinst > it ^ to • excdude^thet )hght ^ ^ r Out the 
oiiisidei^>tber6is^'little> danger ;hbutii3s the 
inside there may, < without this; knowledge 
aaSii predaution; i It :may be tis^iful to^ re^ 
H]ggirkj/wl)ien it is widb^ed totselbri^mfloiwer^ 
that the clipping may beiomittid; till it is 
out of Jiwi^er. ' ' . • ^^\U:i • : f^r>i:>:i! ,.?■•<> 
i The. wbrkmeh's prieesj for making) the 
earlhenl) banks ; in the forest, were ^ frbtti 
Sa>i6di tO'SB. per rod; and the cuttings 
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|ir€|Mufing^ wid mi^ii^ the dead be^e t» 
ptoteet tbe whina^ ls« per tcmL Tbt 
waUs^ were generall}!: toide fov 88. pet 
Dod, iDdtuding ereiry tlnn^ »i»ch m get^ 
ting the utonea^ asid wheelings >f itee^sstifyy 
m reasontthte distan6& The prkes the 
lenees Were ifcolitvaieWd fov weire^ the walb 
at 9s4 per rod ci 18 feiEit, the mx^heA 
henkff at 4^ pei* rod^ staf uter nrea«ure». }6| 
feet^ aftd to^ bd^ kept atn fepiHtp li&r tibiM 
jmtfe, taMffpt kli eaaeflr of wUfu3> daidagie^ 

The drains were M ftrM^ madte onlj 
15- im^hM wUte at top^; li2 iiMhe^^ d'itep, 
and tery inuiimrovts ;; hat tMs method wIm 
m^mi ftbiiiikl iloffeto mdlw^rf as jaiost of tbdf 
desiiiay (^xoe^ thetnrttuar dv earvyiitgdraifils^ 
which had a gdod d^ioetd:^) sodd chodied 
Bp,. and did: iB90ve ha]:!m.tha]ft«;ge)bc^ bliFttig 
tO) the? graisr sb B<Km growing in thtana^ and 
hjv the soH^ throiin!!? int(k thenr by the^ iii<Mea 
ia^ enttaoDdg; tiwm j The: great expuicfe-m* 
ftui^ardii in hMddaig dver and tieabingi theiti 
out, induced me to think of a cheapto wuA 
BQtt*e^ efiibetualr Inathddi Aaoordfflglj«, we 
had them; made hothi de^pet addn wider^ 
&axtt S feet Oi ladhm tcr $ Seet 6 iadtiB^ 
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wide at the top, and from 15 inches to 2 
feet aud 2^ feet deep, and about 10 inches 
or the breadth of a spade wide at the 
bottom. By enlarging the dimeAsions^ 
fewer became necessary ; consequently 
they could be soona: gone ov€*, and 
cleaned out at a great deal less expence. 
The carrying w main drains ace those 

drains, which, if they hare a good deBcent^ 
lieied not be made dei^, as they will tmcm 
wash deep ^enough. The cross dmim 
should ba^e a toleraldy good descent intd 
Ihe iOthers, to dear themselr^ in heaTjT 
smis of any leaves, loose soil, &a that 
xnay be likely to cfaoak them up. 

Ab to the necesttity or utility of havimr 
the gnnn»l p™peri/dr«„ed Lfc« it U 
plwited, I need flay nothing; of that erery 
p&t9tm of judgmedit can form a proper 
i^inion ; and as to the manner of doing 
it, the whole d^ends so much upon local 
lEtituation, natui\e of the soil, and othear 
i^iieumstaaces, that it must be lafit 
fentlrely to practical eis^rience. 

D 
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CHAP. ri. 

1 

On^ plajfUmg the Acorn^ l^eisdlingj and larger 
Plants. — Causes of the Failure ■, of the 
Acorns and Seedlings. — Remarks and 
Observations thereon. 

TJae plan, of fencing and draining being 
»ow completed, it will be time to think 
of planting. — The original contract with 
Messrs Driver was to have. the land holed 
at 4 feet apart each way, the holes to be 
15 inches square and 9 inches deep, turn- 
ing the soil upside down previously to 
paring off the turf, and laying it to one 
side ; except every tenth hole, which was 
to be 18. inches square with the turf taken 
oSyBxi^ 12 inches deep ; to plant in every 
tenth hole a strong five-year-old oak, and 
in every hundredth hole d fivcr-year-pld 
Spanish chesnut ; the rest of the holes to 
be planted with a sound perfect acorn, 
except on such parts as should be deemed 
unfit for the growth of oak ; these places 
to be plantied with ash, elm, beech, or 
sycamore, with the fir and pine tribes. 
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But, preferring the four first specified 
sorts to the fir and pine, where the ground 
should be thought fit for the growth -of 
such trees, each vacancy that may happen 
to be made good for three years after it 
was first planted, with a plant of the, re- 
spective kinds. 

Plants and acorns were accordingly pro- 
vided and planted, and the holes made 
agreeable to the contract ; but, after three 
years trial, w^ were obliged to desist, and 
substltirte one year's seedling oaks. 

After counting the plants from the 
acorns (the first year after planting 
them) in 9000 holes in various places in 
Hie different enclosures, we never found 
more than 40 plants in 100 holes from 
the acorns, and in some only 3 or 4 plants 
in 100 holes. On an average of those 
counted there appeared about S4 in every 
100 holes, or little more than. one fifth, 
though the greatest care was taken to 
plant and mend over each hole with a 
sound good acorn ; but the acorns weue 
taken out by the short-tailed field mous^^ 
rooks, and other vermin. After being 
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mended over with fr^h moyhs a seoMfi 
0g two^ it was no better ; the plants stiU 
went off, from vaiions causes which I 
shall hereafter describe ; and, in some of 
the holes where the water lodged, the 
acorns rotted* 

After we had ceased planting acorn»^ 
we continuied to plant one year's seedling 
ixks in lieu of acorns, the large plants in 
erery tenth hole the first time over, and 
to mend over the second . year with two 
years' seedling oaks; in some cases we 
missed otie year, and made good all 
failures with a strong three-year-old oak 
the last time over. 

In some parts of the enclosure, where the 
plants from the aeoms and seedlings had 
so failed, and the furze^ gtass, &c. had 
beeome so strong before tliey were finally 
mended over, and finding it of no use to 
do so with seedlings, it was agreed to 
mend all over for the last time with 
strong four-year-old oaks, about 150 to 
aXL acre, to plant that quantity according 
t& the number of acres such enclosure 
oxntained^ but to plant them on the 



bsrest piaocs, as some parts wae suffici- 
ently stocked with what Had been planted 
and what eame naturally, this quantity 
being considered quite sufficient to stock 
the enclosure aectH-ding to the spirit o£ 
Mx Driver's contract. 

On finding how fast the fern, furze^ 
grass, and such shrubs as birch, broom, &fc 
increased after the enclosures were shat 
in,, and the impossibility of procuring 
fire-year-old plants so fast as they were 
wanted to plant such vast tracts of land 
so soon as it was got ready, rather than 
defer such a duty a year or two till the 
plants arrived at that age and size.(becau8e 
size was a material object) it was agreed 
to plant strcHig and good three and foui- 
year-old oaks, instead of the five-yea^ 
oaks, in every tenth hole, while the holes 
could be distinguished, or we must hare 
planted it with seedlings, and left the 
tenth hole unplanted for a year or two, 
which could not have been so regolariy 
filled up with large plants afterwards. 
• The Forest <rf Bean is a hilly district, 
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with flat and low grounds between them. 
On some parts of the most lofty hills we 
planted fir, ash, * elm, sycamore, with 
the oak and Spanish chesnut interspersed 
amongst them, which succeeded very well 
indeed on the dry ground ; but where the 
soil was wet they did not succeed at first, 
although the ground was drained ; but as 
the turf was taken off about an inch or an 
inch and a half thick with the mattock or 
holing instrument, it left the hole when 
the soil had settled that depth below the 
surface of the unstirred ground ; when of 
a retentive nature, the holes were full of 
water all the winter, and when we came 
to plant in the spring with the mixture 
of plants, we could not fasten them, as 
the soil was like a puddle, and the first 
high wind that came would loosen the 
plants. 

When the dry weather set in, the soil 
would become hard and crack, and expose 
the roots to the dry cutting frosty winds 
that generally prevail at that season of 
the year ; if planted in the early part of • 
the season it was worse, as the frost in 
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that case would heave them out of. the 
ground, and expose the roots to the sun 
and winds ; of coiurse, what were not 
killed made but little progress, nay, were 
scarcely kq[)t alive. This was the case in 
all the wet ground planted with nothing 
but oak, as well as those planted with 
the mixture of trees. The wind had not 
so much effect upon the oak and other 
deciduous kinds, as it had upon the ever- 
green firs ; but the seedlings, that were 
plahted in the early part of the ^ season^ 
were thrown out by thousands in all the 
wet parts of the ground. 

Something however must be done to 
obviate this and other difficulties, or all 
the labour and expence would be thrown 
away, besides the disagreeable feeling 
arising from the failure of attempts so 
earnestly made. On this principle I 
suggested to the commissioners the idea 
of raising the holes for the plants above 
the original surface, to throw ofi^ the wet 
from the roots ; a plan of which they 
approved, and which they ordered to be 
done, by taMng a spade-full of good ea9rth 
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the dry ground to each hole ; bvA 
this I socm foand to be both tedious and 
eisqpenmye, and not affording soil sufficient 
to answer the pujqpose. I th^i suggested 
another method^ which was as instantly 
adopted, which aiaswered a two-&>ld pur*> 
pose, and suceeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectations^ being of much 
importanee in all wet land, particularly 
where the fir and pine tribes weiie plantedL 

Instead of hcding the ground where it 
had not been previously hc^d, the linaa 
were laid down, as usual, at 4 feet apart, 
a good turf 16 or 1^ inches square, as 
thiek as the soil woukl admit, from 7 to 
9 inches, laid with tlie grass-side downk 
wards, at 4 feet apart each way where the 
holes would have been made* 

The turfii were eut in rows, to commu*- 
nicate with the drains ; one row thus cut 
will mise the holes for about three rows 
of plants, whidi, if propeiiy done, will 
earry off the water into the drains ; some 
of them may be made into drains at a 
tiifliiig expence. Thus the raising of ibe 
boles and dramiiu; the nround were dome 
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at neftrly one expence^ and by this method 
the ground, is left a great deal drier, no 
water being capable of settling about the 
roots of the plants/ affording at the same 
time a stratum of soil as thick again as 
the original ; and, by being laid down 
a few months before planting, the two 
swards rot, and the sod becomes firmly 
fixed, so that they can be planted with 
the greatest ease without ' disturbing the 
sod ; part of the roots will also be just 
within the original surface, and the rich 
soil, produced by the rotting of the two 
swards, affords a fine pabulum for the 
roots of the plants during the two first 
years, when they stand in so much need 
of it, preventing also their being loosened 
and thrown out of the ground by the 
frosts or winds, as the soil about the roots 
is always dry and kindly, the same as if 
planted in the driest soils. 

The effects were indeed so great, that 
I could safely recommend the plan to be 
ftcted upon in all wet ground, as it can be 
done with nearly the same expence as 
draining, the plants thriving exceedingly 
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well, and the other advantages ahnost 
incalculable. 

Mr Priver's men holed the soil in the 
common way, only not so deep as before 
laying on the sods; but I do not think 
this mode necessary, as it is attended 
with more trouble and expence, and robs 
the plant of part of the rich soil, by 
removing the turf where the hole and 
plant are to be.— I had several acres done 
in the way I have recommended for large 
five-year-old oaks, which wds attended with 
the greatest success, without the loss of 
scarce a plant, the whole taking to the 
soil^ and thriving in an extraordinary 
degree. 

Before we feH upon this plan, the 
plants where it had been planted on such 
eold wet lands, particularly where the fir 
tribe were planted, had failed, and we 
raised all such holes with a large square 
turf, planting it over again, and the effects 
were aistonishing. Another benefit at- 
tending it was, the plants were not m 
s6on encroached upon lyjr the grass, &c. 

The- raising of oak woods from plant- 
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mg, oc sowing the^^eom ia the place it isr 
to remain till the tree comes to mAturitj, 
has been a favourite theory with^ecur 
lative men for ages. The plan has 
been tried upon an ex^en:sive scsde in 
his Majesty's Forest of Deaoy apd, in thei 
Niew. Foresrt in Hampshire^ which latteir 
iras begun to be planted about tl^ same^ 
ttmei'as iDestti Foreist^ and spme p^h^r 
smaller /forests belonging to Xh^ ^Qimraii]^ 

d^eretit parts of the kiiig!dk>m. 

Whether the acorns ^were . tried jn aj^y 
of the other forests^ I do not know ;u bu^ 
as the >e}iperiment w^ ^made uppn such 
an extensiye scale in these two principal 
forests, and being found ;impraejticahli?i 1 
flatter myself I may (render fiome service, 
or -at least .sonle iiiformatio|i, to those 
persons who may still entertain the opiiii* 
on, or who thiiik the oak will niake a tsee 
soonier or; better from the aoorn than a 
transplanted oak, by pcRntisg out the 
reasons of that nEvethod failing vof ^9 
objects in his Majesty's Forests, aad the 
probability^ or ratlier certainty, of i^^traaas- 
l^nted oak making, a tree a^ ^arg)^ qr 
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larger, and in less time, than a tree ftoxa 
the acorn, sown or planted in the plaee 
where it is intended finally to remain. 

I have before stated, that the shorts 
tailed or field mouse, the rooks, and van* 
ous vermin, took the acorns out of the 
holes, and caused a great deficiency in the 
plants at first coming up ; but of the de^ 
struct! ve ravages of that little animal, the 
field mouse, I was not so well aware till 
two years after I had been in the Forest, 
and the third from the commencement 
of planting it ^ith acorns. In making 
my survey of the state of the enclosures 
and plants for the information of the 
commissioners, I had frequently observed 
great quantities of the siiiall oak plants 
from the acorn having been barked and 
bitten ofi^, particularly where the grass 
Was thick ; and nearly alL the ash ^ that 
had been planted in the wet and moist 
grounds (for some ash had been planted 
in those situations) were barked all round 
the stem in the same manner as the oaks, 
only more so, as they seemed to be fonder 
of the ash than the oak bark. We all 
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thought it was the hate^' thut did tbcf 
mischief, although at thkt ^ime there 
were very few hares in the plahtaUoDS ; 
but still we found vast quantities barked 
and bitten cff^ and always so near to' the 
gr^Mind, about 5 or 6 inches high. . * 

In the Autumn of 1812 that ciisemn* 
stance^ struck me forcibly, so much so, that:, 
I was induced/to examine more minutefy; 
what! I was not a little sutpiiiied toiind, 
at almost every plant so barked or nibbled; 
great quantities of very smaM dung, muek 
l^s than hare's dung^ but something siml- 
hnr -in its appears^nce i I tho^htiof eouirae 
it must be the field mouse, wMch we soott 
found too true. . * : 5 

Having before observed, where the 
grass and other herbage were thick lind 
rank the plants were chkfly barked, but 
where the stem of the plant stood cleaif of 
herbage of any kind, the plants wene scaroe 
ever touched ; this is worthy of remwk, 
a&d very natural, for without shelter they 
would have been more exposed to their 
natural enemies the hawk, owl, &:c. and, 
like most other mischief, it must be done 
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ia:ihe datk Some of the small seedlings 
wece .barked all round tbe stem, as high: 
as thcmice could reach ; others only in 
Iteut^, but ffliudtt nibbled, and great :quanti-. 
ticts bitten o£S^and as the plaotSiwere dra- 
titute of teat4s,«nd the rank grass getting; 
f^ov^rth^ziiand excludijig tbe. light, the 
gGe&teT' {tart i inrere : soon' : killed, wh&eevet 
tb^>g>»as . (» (Otheri benbt^Q r^as rank. / r , 
.h^efOT^'tbetiAutuliut of 1813 the i»iiee 
^fftd(bfaeon)0isci .niianierou&, that w«.eduld 
fkski wp.foitr iiltr five plants of ;the brgegr ior, 
fiirs-fyearHt^ldfoaks oa a very- small spaced 
gcouod^ioalli batten' offi jiust within i. tbe 
ffmitoAi ibetkee&the rbota and the st^ ; 
and not only were the oak and ash injured/ 
bilt tbe,elm» sycamore, »nd Spanish ,6hes- 
fiuti 6f *hiah .the_mloe lare not so fond «» 
eft the t:^ former. , 

loOffthbotbit^liies: that had been cut down 
graiRi qua«itities ; of young shoots had 
f^cung vapt from the stools, were looking 
y«ry welll,;i£wid i 
we tiiougiht at t 
fiiffty shoptft fri 
ihese^.vere nea 
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winter, by the mice barkingtlmiB hi the 
rery same manner as the oak and ash ; 
nor did the crabs, willows, nor even the 
strong shoots of the furze, ei^ape thor 
ravages; they appeared to feed very mudi 
on the young shoots of the furze or whin ; 
and I have seen hollies, as thick as^a mtefs 
leg, barked all round, and as high in the 
bush as 4 or 5 feet from >the grotitod 
This was in some thiek bushes^ wherift 
were plenty of leaves and old stiimps to 
shelter them when^ at their niischievous 
work. The willows were barked eveiy 
branch, to the height of 3 or 4 lee^ fyora 
the ground, when they gr^ iii thick 
shelter of aiiy kind. : > > : 

In fact the grassy in somei of the srnaU 
encroachmentis ftom: thief Forest i i iri : the 
occupation of the inhabitantis,. was iver^ 
much destroyed by them, partuhaltrfy the 
seeds or artificial grasses^> and the people 
were frequently • remarkiiig /how : theH 
<9rops of hay suffered froih the de^i^al 
tions of the mice. Indeed, if I hail ^liot 
Been it, I . should' not ^ ^have 1)hbug^^ it 
pbssiblei^^The rlongi:gl*ass' -in/ tU6' ende^ 
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sureSy when it got laid after completing its 
Summer's growth, in which state it smo- 
thered, and helped, with the mice, to 
destroy the plants, looked like a riddl^ 
comparatirely Speaking. 

The mice had now become so numerous 
and destniK^ti ve, that, when Lord Glenber- 
vie wasli(i>the Fcxrest in the Autumn oi 
1813v he became so alarmed about the 
final suceeite of raising a forest, that he 
soon after wrote a letter to the deputy^ 
surveyor, instructing hini to pursue every 
means we could think 'of, by cats, dogs, 
owls, poison, traps, or any method that 
eoiild be devised, even to cutting up all 
the grass and fog by the roots, offering a 
reward at the same time to any one that 
could find out the most effectual way of 
destroying them. No expence ^as to be 
an obstacle, even if the cost was more 
than had been expended on the enclosing, 
ik>ling, and planting; so anxious was his 
Loidship for the success of the under^ 
taking! 

Operations were imnydiately commen- 
oed, with traps, baits >' of various kkidn^ 
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with poison, and with dogs and cats, but 
all with little success, so extensive are the 
plantations. — ^At length a person hit upon 
a very simple, and, eventually, a very effi- 
cacious mode. Having, in digging a hole 
in the ground some time previous, observ- 
ed that a mouse or mice had got in and 
could not get out agai:n, the idea was 
suggested to him, that, by digging holes 
of a similar form, he might succeed. He 
tried accordingly, and found it to answer. 
Thte holes for catching the mice were 
made from 18 inches to 2 feet long, 16 or 
18 inches deep, about llO inches or the 
breadth of a spade at the top, 14 or 16 
inches wide at the bottom, and S or 4 
inches longer at the bottom than the top. 
If the ground was firm, the better ; some 
holes were made in a circular form, but 
this was only a work of fancy, which cost 
more trouble than the oblong holes, as 
either sort answered, provided they were 
well made, the sides firm and even, and 
S or 4 inches wider every way at the 
bottom than at the top, otherwise the 
mice would run up the sides and get out 
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a^ain, if they could find any footing. 
But, if well made, when they were once 
in they could not get out again ; and, 
what is very extraordinary, they would 
really eat each other when left long in 
the holes ! 

Most of the mice were caught in the 
latter end of the year, and, what is rather 
singular, in the course of a wet or stormy 
night we always caught the greatest 
quantity ; on the contrary, in calm, dry, 
or frosty nights, very few entered the 
holes ; but, generally, most were caught 
when the holes ftere fresh made. Baits 
of various kinds were put in the holes to 
draw them, but without any visible effect, 
as the holes without the baits caught full 
88 many ; what attracted them in we could 
never tell, whether the smell of the fresh 
earth, or what othei; cause, we could only 
conj^ture. We have taken 15 in a hole 
in one night. Sometimes the holes were 

made in the dr'~" ~^ '''' ' 

a constant ru 
appeared to ri: 
great many wei 
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The people who made the holes of 
course looked after the mice, and were 
paid for them by the dozen. They were 
obliged to attend to the holes, to take 
them out very early in the mornings, 
otherwise the crows, magpies, hawks, owls, 
weasels, and other vermin, attended very 
regularly, and made the first seizure.— 
Several of these depredators were causht 
in the fact, the men dropping on then. 
80 suddenly, that great quantities were 
taken out and never accounted for. W^ 
soon caught upwards of thirty thousand, 
that were paid for by number, as a pepson 
or two were appointed to take an account 
of them and see them buried, or made 
away with, to prevent imposition. 

The holes for the mice were made at 
20 yards apart each wayj over a surface of 
about 8200 acres.— -In the beginning oi 
1814, was a heavy fail of snow, which, it 
is very probable, must have destroyed 
great quantities of them ; for, with what 
were caught and killed by the different 
ways, added to the severe and long-conti- 
jiued storm, but little damage was done by 
them for two or three years afterwards- 
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And here I cannot but admire the 
goodneiss of that Almighty Providence 
that watcheth over all his works, and 
"from seeming evil still educing good,'* 
for these severe winters seem to have had 
the effect of destroying and keeping under 
various of those noxious tribes of animals 
or insects, ''that would otherwise render 
most of our field labours vain and useless, 
were there no other means of checking 
their increase and progress but what we 
poor puny mortals know or possess ! 

Since I have been at Chopwell, previous 
to 4he great snow in 1823, the mice were 
pretty numerous, and had done consider- 
able ^damage, by biting off several very 
large oaks ; and though after that winter 
I found none for two years, yet I per- 
ceived they were again increasing. 

It is said by naturalists, that the beaver 
will fell trees with his teeth ; but I have 
never seen an account of mice felling oak 
trees, yet have I found oak trees cut down 
by them of 7 and 8 feet high, and an inch 
and half in diameter at the place bitten 
off, which was just at the root, as before 
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noticed. When examining for the thick 

* 

part of the root below where it was bitten 
off, I could never find any part of it left, 
so that it is very probable it must have 
been eaten by them ; but whether this 
sort of food was softer or more palatable 
than the part exposed to the atmosphere, 
I cannot tell; perhaps Sir H. Davy, or 
some other able chemist, with a proper 
apparatus, could ascertain the fact. 

I have by me at this time several of the 
large plants, before described, that were 
bitten off by the mice, and among them 
a large beech, for the inspection of any 
gentleman or naturalist, who may be de- 
sirous of witnessing, with his own eyes, 
the wonderful power of so diminutive a 
creature as the mouse in felhng trees. 

Ants I also found very diestructive 
enemies to plants wherever they abound- 
ed, which they unfortunately did on many 
parts of that old uncultivated land in the 
forest ; for the ant hillocks, on some parts, 
were very numerous, and on such parts the 
plants were sure to be killed, or never 
throve or made any growth. The roots, 
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when examined, appeared cankered and 
unhealthy, and to the smell were some- 
thing like feti^ fungus. 

Whether the ants extracted the juices 
from the roots only, or from both roots 
and stems, I do not know ; but the plants 
never throve where the ants were, but 
died away in a few years. Even the whins 
sown on the banks for the fences, when- 
ever the ants got into the banks at the 
roots of the whins, the plants were sure 
to be killed, and we had to dig out soil and 
ants all together, and supply fresh soil, 
seeds, or plants, before we could get them 
to grow. 

To destroy the ants, we opened their 
hillocks in the depth of winter ; and 
throwing all the inside of those hillocks 
about in the frost and snow, appeared to 
me the cheapest and surest way to destroy 
them. Great quantities of plants were 
lost by the ravages of these insects. 

Another cf™ "^ °""^ " — " "'-"♦- 
being destroye 
them out in all 
even the five-- 
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were thrown out, and I was under the 
necessity o£ having some turf put round 
each large plant in such wet holes at the 
time of planting them, (bdfore we adopted 
the plan of raising the holes) which proved 
a great preventive of the plants being so 
thrown out by the frost. — But, as the 
seedlings were plsyited by the dibble or 
settiifg stick, we were obliged to leave 
them to their fate.; such ground, howe- 
ver, we generally left till towards March, 
and planted aU the dry ground in the 
early part of the season ; but even thjbi 
was attended with an extra expenee to 
the contractor, by having to go aver pait 
of the ground, and to the same places^ 
twice ; but, after the plan of raising the 
holes was adt^ed, we could plant all 
kinds of land at any season* 

Great quantities often died, owing td 
the frosts that so frequently happj^n in 
the Spring and Summer months. After 
the plants come into leaf, being so low 
and on a level, or rather below the lev^ 
of the grai^ and fog, the old dead grass is 
termed f(^ in the fore&t ; tbe ^irost has 
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such ao efl^t upon the plants below the 
level of that fog, that frequently the 
young shoots and leaves of the small 
plants have been killed by it, when the 
plants of 3 or 4 feet high, and that stood 
above it, have not been injured at all, 
except in the lower bTan<;hes among the 
fern, grass, &c. When newly planted 
trees lose their leaves at that time, before 
they have made any roots, they are very 
apt to be kUled ; indeed th^ hardly- ever 
r&sover. . Thia is assuredly a strong lieason ■ 
against sm^ plants being planted in low 
moist situations, or where the herbage is 
rank and strong; I have seen the same 
eSeets upon tlie higher ground, hut not 
so- common. 

. In the nurseries in the same enclosures, 
and on the . same elevation, which were 
kept dean from grass and weeds, the 
small, plants were not injured at all by 
the same frosts that killed the young 
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As the oak is a long time in most 
situations before it establishes itself iii 
the ground, to be able to make a vigorous 
shoot, and to cope with the rank grass, 
fern, &c. small plants have but a poor 
chance to succeed. Wherever the land 
is rich, the plants will Inake an effort in 
the Spring months, if not destroyed hy 
frosts, to make a few leaves to keep them 
alive ; but before the end of Summer, 
when they should make the autumnal 
shoot, the grass, fern, or other herbage, 
has got quite over them, the grass falls 
down upon them, kills the leaves and the 
young shoots, and affords a fine shelter 
for the mice to finish them ; and where 
strong fern qjbounds, it falls down with 
the first heavy snow, and does the same 
business for them as the grass and other 
herbage. 

If any plant should escape the first year, 
the next Spring the remaining plants will 
make fresh efforts to produce leaves and 
branches, but the same effects ensue with 
increased means, as the grass, fern, &c. 

G 
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get stronger and taller every year ; and 
the plants weaker, till they finally die. 

This became so serious in the Forest, 
that we were obliged to have the grass 
itleared from the plants for several years, 
and a sum of upwards of ^1900 was paid 
to Me Driver, during his contract, for 
clearing the grass from the small plants, to 
prevent them being smothered. This is 
a serious expence if it can be avoided, 
which in a great measure it may, by sub- 
stituting larger plants. Very large sums 
were also expended for cutting the fern 
in the enclosures; for after he had fulfilled 
his contract, the sum of upwards of £264 
was paid in one season for cutting fern, 
to save ^e plants from beiijg killed by it. 

What was paid ki othar seasons I can- 
not tell, as 1 have not ^e accounts ; but 
it must have been very considerable, as it 
was obliged to ' " " ' 
years. Fern ga 
it is neglected 
get, where it i 
high; and whc 
upon small plai 
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ever to get up again, if it is not cut from 
them ? Cutting it in July or August 
weakens it very much, or after it is got 
out of the curl, that is when all the lobes 
of the leaves are fully expanded, and be- 
fore or about the time it has done grow* 
ing, as it is then in a succulent state and 
bleeds, which perhaps weakens it ; if it is 
cut too soon, it will require going over 
again the same season, which occasions a 
greater expence, and does not appear to 
weaken it more than that which was cut 
in July ; and if it is left till late in the 
season, it will not weaken it for another; 
In four of the enclosures, which con- 
tained about 1700 acres, we estimated 
that 200,000 of the five-year-old oaks that 
were planted h^d been destroyed by the 
mice, besides the immense quantities 
from the acorns and seedlkig^. Mr Dri* 
ver charged fox 300,000 plants destroyed 
by mice in those four enclosures, besides 
what were destroyed from the same cause 
in others where no estimate or charge 
was made. 

y 

From the foregoing facts it will appeal^ 



that the experiment of raising a forest of 
oak from acorns, planted where they were 
intended to remain to become timber 
without being transplanted, was fairly 
tried, upon an extensive scale, and has 
completely failed. Nearly the same fail-, 
ure, I understood, occured in the New 
Forest as in Dean Forest, and about the 
same time. . - 

Some persons hare imagined that such 
plants would m^e better trees and soon- 
er ; but this I believe is an opinon with- 
out facts to support it A great deal is 
also said about an oak having a tap-root, 
and the injury it sustains by breaking it 
in transplanting ; but have not most other 
trees a tap-root when raised from the seed? 
And as a tree increases in size from the 
multiplicity of its leaves and branches (as 
I shall hereafter show from actual experi- 
ment) consequently it must derive some 
good from the multiplicity of its roots. 
By shortening **^'" ™-i" ^""^ *>»'> ♦-" io 
disposed to thi 
of strong roots 
as it were, afte 
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roots do take in all or part of the nutria 
ment to support the tree, or to assist the 
leaves in their functions; and as to the 
tap-root penetrating into soils and rocks 
for nutriment, those lateral roots may be 
easily supposed to do the same offices as 
the tap-root. Then, instead of one tap- 
root, you have, perhaps, half a dozen or 
more main roots, in every direction, seek- 
ing food, which I presimie must tend to 
increase the tree faster than only one 
main root. 

But oak trees are! known to grow to as 
great a size and as good timber, where the 
roots cannot penetrate deep into the earth 
from the under stratum; as I have seen 
them upon a sandy under stratum, upon 
very poor soils, or rocks that lay in hori- 
zontal layers, and upon hard grit and sand 
stones, where the roots have been found 
to run along the surface of the rocks with 
scarce any soil at all ; yet this timber was 
reckoned as good, and perhaps better, than 
that which grew in the richest soils, or 
where it is supposed to derive its support, 
by the roots, from some unknown depths 
and causes in the eaarth or rocks. 
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But when we see forest-trees arrive to 
nearly the same perfection on lan^ with 
under strata of qualities of opposite exi- 
tremes, does it not appear probable that 
the trees must be supplied with nutriment 
from some other source than their roots, 
or else why talk of the goodn^s or quali- 
ties of soils for forest-trees ? 

I have somewhere seen an account 
which states, that the mahogany trees, 
which grow to such an immense size, fre-, 
quently thrive upon bare rocks only, their 
roots penetrating into the clefts of the 
rock ; but of the nature of those rocks my 
information did not state ; and as the rains 
are periodical in those climates, or perhaps 
but little rain at all, it might be asked, 
how are such immense trees suppUed with 
nutriment to increase to that amazing 
size ? Surely not by the few roots in the 
clefts of the rocks ; but not paving ever 
been in those c"""triRs. T miiRt. 1pjivf> this 
subject to thosf 
nities to ascerti 
further. 

The large fir 
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way, it is well understood, thrive upon a 
very thin sandy soil, on barren rocks; as 
. does also the Scotch fir, upon sands near 
the sea coast, where nothing else would 
grow. These trees arrive to a vast bulk^ 
but not, I should suppose, from what they 
can derive by their rdots from the barreoot 
rocks and sands. To me, therefore^ it 
appears almost conclusire that some kinds 
of forest-trees, if not all, must derive their 
nutriment by their leaves, which perhaps 
are peculiarly adapted by nature to absorb 
more or less of thie different gases that are 
afloat in the atmosphere, according to their 
different natures, and which have been 
proved to be absorbed by vegetables, and 
to be the food of plants ; because it ap- 
pears very probable, that different plants 
are formed with different organs or leaves 
to draw in and modify their food, which 
causes that endless variety we see in the 
vegetable kingdom, both in flowers iand 
fruits; and we see nothing resembling 
leaves on the roots of trees, nor is it proi- 
bable there can be the variety of gases in 
the earth and rocks as in the atmosphere 
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^e reason why the Spring and autumnal 
months are more unhealthy than the 
depth of Winter, in frost and snoT, is, 
that the decay of vegetable, gaseous, and 
other matter, which produces the noxious 
vapour, is more rapid at .those seasons 
than in the Winter ; and as the leaves of 
trees are past performing their functions 
in the autumnal months, and in the Spring 
are not enough advanced to absorb the 
superabundant noxious gases that are pro- 
duced and afloat in the air at those sea- 
sons, is the cause, I think, that those pe- 
riods are generally the most sickly ; and 
perhaps those noxious and deadly vapours, 
which we read of as prevailing in the de> 
serts of Africa and some other countries 
in the torrid zone, may arise principally 
from the want of a sufficient vegetation 
to absorb them. 

But to return to my subject. The soil 
is not of such consequence to forest-trees 
as is generally thought, if we can only g^t 
firs to grow ; oaks, I believe, and other de- 
dduoiis trees, would grow equally well or 
better after they were established in the 



ground, and, bj takiog out kh« Srs gradn.-* 
ftUy, fine woods of oak and other tlmbar 
gaay be raised in almost any situation im 
these kingdoma. 

X hare seen many instwoees. of fine oak* 
dm, a^, sycamore, and otb^ trees, whiti^ 
were healthy and vigorous ifl very exposed 
KuA bleak situatiom* but vhieh, {>erh9|Mk 
vankl never have been raiaed without th« 
■d of the fir tribe at first. When the fin 
wwe turning mo^y, and seemed to. bet 
getting into a siddy stunted states, aB4 
were nearly done growit^ these tjrees^ 
v^ere they had not been stunted and vot- 
jured by the firs in theuc iofaney, apfwwr- 
ed to have had room to grow from th* 

I would always plant the deciduona 
trees at the swne time as the iir tribo. 
that the firs may not get the lead of tlieoi 
too much, and *» the oak MtA other trees 
tete so 
grow. 
hUasi 
to req 
wdl Tl 
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Mid whftt unddv^rowth thfere wm ; but in 
Ihe plJuns and on the tops of hills tivey 
ftequired shelter^ and the fir tribe seeiiM 
best adapted of any for that purpose, if 
properly managed and taken out in time, 
Otherwise they are the worst enemies. 
The growth of oaks is astonishing when 
idbteitered a little in their infancy, and tiU 
they are large encnigh to shelter each 
Other. 

In the lower or moist situations shelt^ 
for the oaks is equally neioessary, and per- 
haps more so, to protect th^n from the 
firosts that injure them in the Spring and 
Autumn while in a growing state, when 
their shoots are extremely tender^ I have 
fMquently seen the young shoots, in such 
situations, killed three or four times 
through the Spring aiid Autumn months, 
although some tall fine trees were never 
touched, that wfere above the fog, as the 
damp atmosphere whieh rises in sudi 
situations mounts only to certain heights, 
and whieh muses the frost to act so upon 
the tender vegetables or young shoots of 
trees. 
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In one low damp situaticoi, planted In 
1609 with oak and Spanish chesnuts, and 
where the land was very good, we were, in 
1818, under the necessity of plgjating firs 
in all the open parts to nurse them up, 
as the plants were continually kept in a 
stunted shabby state, from the frequent 
frosts that happened while the plants 
were making their young shoots. In the 
open parts, where there was no shelter, 
the plants were only from about 3 to 4 or 
5 feet high in all that time ; whereas, just 
above the level of that damp atmosphere 
on the rising grounds, the plants were 10 
or IS feet high, as were also some in the 
same level where they happened to be 
sheltered by alders or other undergrowth. 

Without shelter, I believe, in those low 
situations, oaks and chesnuts would hardly 
ever get up, unless the plants were 10 or 
IS feet high when planted, which might 

Pgfl^m^r Ka Anna nrifli attnnaea in f-lmcA #1aa« 
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I. have had opportunities of observii^ 
the beneficial effects arising from the dieU 
ter afforded by the firs to the od.ks and 
ehesnuts, in two or three low and wet 
places in one of the enclosures, where 
some firs had been plante4 ^niong the 
oaks, before we adopted the plan of filling 
up with firs the low ground I have been 
speaking of. 

The alder is a good nurse in those situ- 
ations^ if the ground is very wet, and the 
water remains in it most of the Winter ; 
but as it is a very spreading tree, the 
branches should be shortened, in the 
manner I shall hereafter del^cribe, when 
they may be left to grow till the oaks are 
10 or 12 feet high, and till the alders will 
be fit for pit props, glass posts, or any 
other purpose they can be put to at that 
size ; if the branches are not shortened^ 
they spread and overtop the oaks, and 
prevent them getting up, so that the re- 
medy is worse than the disease. 

I am mdined to think the fir, «rt«t 
and check the frosts better than the 
alders; I therefore would prefer them ; 
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^i^ 12> insure theix grofrtfa^ tlie land tmist 
be wdl drained, and the places intended 
to be planted should be raised above the 
le^el of the surface, in the manner I have 
deseribed before. As the firs^ particulaiiy 
^e larch, will not thrive, nay, will scarcely 
live, where the water lodges in the soil all 
the Winter, the brandies of the firs mmt 
be shortened, to prevent them from inju- 
ling and over^^^ping the oaks or other 
wood^ whm they may be suffered to ^^w 
as nurses till the oaks are 12 or 14 feet 
lii^h, at which time the nurses should be 
ait removed, not all at onoe^ but gradually, 
when they will leave a fine wood of nnst 
valuable timber. 

From the foregoing observations it will 
appear, that there can be no general rule 
for the size of plants, as that must depend 
4ipon local circumstances and peculiar si- 
tuations* Upon all high and poor laads, 
where the grass or other herbage is nol 
strong, nor likdly to become so after it is 
escidosed, strong plants, firom IS to 18 
inches or S £eet, are the best siiee. in 
land of tt Ticher aualittv that abouttds 
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mth inoie and aArcmfper liatbuge; pIttLfs 
<^ 4 or 5 years gvowth, and from 2^ ten 9 
Qt Si feet high, ought to be plsnted ; and 
in very loir rich 8oils» abouiiditig with 
9(braiig rank herbage, plants cif a hiigar 
growth (exeepting the &r tribe) should te 
pimtedt and not mqaU pladatts indiscrinii^ 
BiAefy^ a& is generally the ease ^hen 
planted on contract by nimerjwniea; 
Qentkooiieni are aptto suffMMeitersnyr^mctt 
mdemstand more o£ plimting:.thaii!i otheni} 
but perhaps this is not a sidTe^iule to he 
guided by, for it is not iinposfiable \xak 
self-interest may sometimes infltten^ee 
thfiir Q{)tnioiis and reeommendatknuu 
They may understand vefji w»ll how t0 
raise and majMge pladarts; in/ a niuscory, hiife 
when they borne to be taken out aidb 
planted in such oppodte extremes of soifai 
atnd situations, with their alb»-managc^ 
ment, I mueh question whether theiit 
Ipnowledge is entirdy to* be diepended loq^ 
OR^ oris superior to that of" othf rs wfaa 
Boay hate had moore praetloal knowle^e.: 
By pknting very small pknts. in aufb 
situationa, a grest loea of plants ja frei^ 
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quentl/ the ease, as also the loss of timet 
which is of much greater consequence, 
when the plants cb not live or thrive pro^ 
perly ; besides the great additional ex-» 
pence in clearing them from the rubbish, 
which would inevitably destroy or injure 
them ; on these accounts the grass, weeds, 
or whatever else may present an obstacle 
to the. growth, should be carefully cut 
away^ or beat down from the plants. If 
the plants are strong and large, they are 
easily seen, will not so soon be overtopped^ 
and but little time need be lost in looking 
for the plants among the rubbish. A 
person may clear three or four large 
{dants while he is looking for oiie of the 
flimall ones, which must make a material 
difference in the expence, besides allowing 
more time to do the work in before the 
herbage, whatever it may be, attains its 
foil growth ; and, generally, such work 
cannot be done all at once, but graduall}^ 
as the people employed get accustomed 
to it ; nor is it so well to set fresh hands 
on, nor should very old people be employ- 
ed, when their sight begins to fail them, 
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for they may soon do more harm than 
good. 

Having seen such baneful effects from 
the neglect and erroneous management 
of plantations in the first periods of their 
growths I shall endeavour to point out 
more fully the ruinous and almost reme- 
diless consequences of such neglect and 
mismanagement^ and the benefit and 
pleasure that may be derived from the 
(Contrary practice. 

To shew more fully the difficulties that 
occurred in planting the Forest, from the 
failure of plants by the various causes be* 
fore enumerated, I should have stated 
that, after Mr Driver had finally com- 
pleted his contract by plantiiig and mend-* 
ing over all failures for three years in each 
enclosure, we had provided, in the differ^ 
ent nurseries in the Forest, to fill up 
^ such vacancies as might afterwards occur^ 
%nd to plant some more land that had 
been purchased and attached to the Fo- 
rest for gro^Wng navy timber. 

In the year 1818 there were growings 
in the different nurseries for the 
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purposes, 4|039|000 odb, and 888,000 
plants of other kinds, viz. firs of Sorts,* 
ash^ elm, Spahish chesnut^ &c. making 
lb total of 4,927jOOO plants ; afid, by a 
ft-atenlent made td the cdmmiteioners in 
Octobefc 1831, the y&cancies were at that 
time very ex,tdiisive, as the plantl^ want^ 
to complete the enclosures in Dean Forfcgt 
frere 2^986^000 ; to complete the enclo^ 
silres, not to plaht fVesh ones^ i^^GOO^pQiO 
of which^ were planted the following sea^ 
Miri, anti ihj6 te^t as soon as the plants 
artived i^t a prOpei" size. This was four 
y^rs after the last of the enclosures hEid 
hedn completed according to the contracts 
These facts should Operate as a cauti^m 
td gentlemen who form, plantations^ to 
plant, at first, proper sized plants accord^ 
ii^ lb different tfitcum stances, to insure 
the siittcceiss of the fitst planted trees aa 
muoh as possible^ by ttaking every pre^fem.^ 
tlML to prevent them from being destroy-^ 
ed 6r ihjured afteirwattls, to every filling 
up is attended ^itb a heavy ^xpence; be** 
sides the low of tinle,:. which is the great- 
est hm in the growth of plantatiotisi ap^: 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
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la the thinning of plantafciaos, wbere 
the plants are too thick, it mayjbe desira- 
ble sometimes to take up a few trees tof a 
large size to make a small plantaMon ias 
quick as possible, to hide some particular 
object, for clumps or single trees in parfes^ 
lamrns, &e. or filling up ap&i spaces m 
older plantations, woods, &c. 

It msL^ not be amiss tp state an e:^peiir 
miait that had been tried in the Fer^eat, 
mid wliich was attended w&^h gm^iA 
jmeeess. 

In planting out ]«rge oaks or otOotor 
trees, if care is (taken to get theiRa jiiy 
with good roots, replajoet them with canc^ 
aiad to thin out some of ithe branches and 
eut the others in, if the plants shoiAAd 
Jajtate many branches, or tQ cut off their 
tqps at from 10 to 12 or IS feet .firppsi 
the ground, according rto the h^giht aniji 
strength of the pland: to' be ijemoved^ tiaejr 
will generally succeed v^ery well. This mer 
4hod might be very desirable, and us^ul 
in many cases, where oaks are too crawdt- 
ed, by taking some out, and pilaQting tl^eK 
in such places, wbese ^nnall plants WQidd 
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be smothered or injured by the causes 
before pointed out. 

An experiment of this kind had been 
tried' in the Forest some years ago* 
About five acres of Iqnd had been en- 
closed and sown with acorns ; and at 
various times since, when the plants were 
from IS to 14 or 16 feet high, and so 
strong as to support their own weight 
and stand upright, many have been t^en 
out and planted in the open or uninclosed 
Tvar+s of the Forest, over about fifty acr^ 
fenced round vith rough thorns to 
;ct them froni the cattle. These 
succeeded amazingly well, and -are 
in as healthy and vigorous a state as 
be imagined or wished. Of those 
had been |danted out the first, some 
^red to have had their heads or tops 
>ff at from about 10 to 15 feet high, 
the others to have been left with 
heads 
their 1; 
are ma 
heral, t 
iff at 1 
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best plants, and are more disposed to 
throw out strong branches, to form crooks, 
l^aees, &c. than the others, and they begin 
to grow much sooner; because large plants^ 
when removed, if they are not well cut in, 
pruned, or divested of a great part of their 
branches, are much longer before they 
make fresh shoots, if ever they do ; as 
probably the bark, sap, and air vessels get 
hide-bound and contracted for want of 
their usual supply and circulation of nu- 
triment, and will remain in a weak and 
sickly state for years, .or till it kills them, 
if they are not relieved by cutting all or 
part of the branches off; when they wiU 
soon make fresh and vigorous shoots, if 
that operation has not been too long de- 
layed. This must be evident to practical 
planters, and must strongly evince the 
utility of cutting off the head of a stunted 
hide-bound plant, pruning the branches 
in, or by slitting the bark up the stem. 
Any or all of these operations will be. of 
the greatest benefit to save the tree, 
accelerate its health, and quicken its 
growth; but this^is particularly applica- 
ble to transplanted and stunted fruit-trees. 
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After the heads me out off, and the 
]^«nt6 make fresh ^loota for a nev 
head, it then requires a little care aad 
skill to seleet the hest, placed so as to 
cover the wound made by cutting off its 
head to heal over, or to cut off the head 
to sdiere the hest shoots are emitted from 
tbe stem, as they may happen to he heAaw 
v^iere It was cut oS, vhioh would cauae 
on unsightly stumps or 'leasee a wiomaid 
when that stuanp deeays, which may in- 
jure the timber, if it should ;be a thick 
tree eut loiff. 

When oaks have been drawn up menk. 
and tall, nriljhout any side branches, a- 
mang other trees, whiah is frequently ithe 
cabe, the best nofithod I believe to be 
adopted with them, after the others bane 
been taken out, would be to head them 
down at different heights, wihen il^iey 
laigbt be formed with a little art and 
care into the mo^ beautiful and useful 
trees; whereas 
state, they-haE< 
and ate a conti 
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trees planted out Itogd for omamCTt, 
hasty shelter, skreens, blindsj &c. in j^ks, 
lawns, or near the mansions of tbilntry 
geatlemen, by which means the object df 
the planter might be accoitlplished much 
tooner than by planting sindll plants froih 
nurseries ; it would also be tbe means tif 
preserving many a choice and valuable 
tree, which the proprietor would feel much 
reluctance in cutting away, although it 
was injuring another of more value which 
might be removed into fresh situations, 
where it would be of great use in much 
less time than small young plants.. 

A person skilled in the art of pruning, 
as gardeners are or ought to be, would do 
a great deal in forming these newly plan- 
ted trees, either for profit or ornament, 
or those that have been drawn up weak 
and their tops cut off, as they ought not 
to be left to chance after that c^ration, 
or to the management of ignorant persons 
who have never studied or known the na- 
ture of pruning, &c. but proprietors should 
study to know the nature of these things 
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interested, or should be ; and then they 
would take a pride and pleasure in such 
laudable and useful pursuits, and wouM 
be able to give proper directions, and to 
judge when the work was skilfully per- 
formed, which it is chiefly the deaga of 
this work to inculcate. 
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CHAP. III. 

J'lantaiions of mixed Trees, sherving how 
they are accelerated or retarded in their 
Growth by different Modes of Treatment ; 
with a Table of Experimental Facts to 
prove it. 
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CHOPWELL PLANTATIONS. 

Haying completed the planting, of the 
Forest according to Mr Driver's contract, 
the commissioners thought it right to 
remove; me into the county of Durham, 
to superintend' the planting of some lands 
belonging to the Crown for the production 
of navy timber,.and to have the charge of 
that and soDoi^e that had been planted 
about six .years before. 

The land intended to . be planted was 
arable, worn out by bad cultivation, with 
tome old woody and boggy land, to the 
extent of nearly 900 acres; » about one 
half had been planted in 1.813, 1814, and 
1815, the .other in 1820 and 1821, 
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The original contract with Mr Falls 
was to plant the ground one half larch, 
one quarter oak^ thfe cAh^r quarter with 
ash, elm, beech, sycamore, and alder, and 
to be mended over for three years after-' 
wards .where the plants should fail. 

The l^ch and alder took to the soil 
immediately, and grew very rapidly ; but 
the oafe, ash, elm, &c. took but slowly, as 
those kinds are several years before they 
so take to the soil as to make any progress, 
^firtictil^;^ f^t oak, sdm& of them ft&bk 
1' to 6i others ftom 7 to S yeamj beSetrt^ 
they bfegin to gMW. 

When I fitst dime tb Chdpwell, in the 
Atittimn of 1819, I made a survey of th* 
^totatlotis, and stated my opinion^ iii i 
r^jpbrt to the commissioners, on severU 
i^Ubjects relating to the plantations^ df 
which they were pleased to express thelv 
a{){4roval, and ordered' me to write, for 
theil- infbmiatton, a monthly report of the 
^te 
pUht 
fOr^a 
obser 
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benefidal to the plati<#tkm8, similiyr td 
what I had been aceu£rt;omed to do fxim^ 
Dean Forest. 

I made, aceordmgly, anathier careful 
isutvey of the grounds that had been 
platited ; and was astonished to fitid^ io 
ftome of the fields^ S(^ree any thing but 
larcb and alder, with very few oaks or 
other wood to be seen; I have counted 
14 or 15 larches in a row all together, at 
4 feet apart, or larch and* alder mixed ; 
imd well knowing that oak timber wM 
th^ grand object of the Crown in planting 
forests, I was not a little surprised in 
coming from the Forest where nothing 
scarce at first were {Wanted but oaks, as 
the larch and alder had taken to graw 
very rapidly from the first; and being 
planted so very thick, the brauiches had 
met and united close together, and^the 
grass and otheii weeds had become so 
tank and high that the oaks w^ere ■, nearly 
j^mothered, and, quite dwindling, w^ild 
not bear their own weight when the gilrags 
or weeds were cut or pressed frpm them* 
In the mending over, great qiian titles of 
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larch had been put in where the smaU 
oaks and other plants were among the 
grass, and could not be easily seen at that 
season, when they are divested of leaves, 
so that the plantations appeared to have, 
nothing but larches in them, as several of 
the oaks must have been destroyed in the 
mending over, and the larch was very fre- 
quently planted close by an oak or an elm^ 
Finding them in this state, I represent- 
ed to the commissioners, that if oaks were 
the principal object, there appeared, in my 
opinion, to be too inany larches planted, 
and there were great wide hedge rows 
from 20 to 30 feet wide, besides other 
places not planted. I recommended a 
nursery of young oaks, with some Spanish 
chesnuts, as I conceived they would grow 
here, although there were very few in the 
coiftitry, and I was told they would not 
thrive in this cold clima|e. I also recom- 
mended some ash to plant by the side of 
the drains, and in rich moist places, with 
some elms, and a few Scotch and spruce 
firs, for particular situations ; the spruce 
chiefly, with a few silver firs, for some deep 
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mh bogs, where I conceived they would 
grow to a great size ; but my chief object 
was, the nursery of oaks, to fill up the 
deficiencies which I foresaw would occur 
when the larches were taken out. These 
suggestions were acknowledged and ap- 
proved of by the commissioners, the nur- 
sery ordered to be made, and plants pro- 
cured according to my recommendation. 

Bespecting there being too many larches, 
they approved of what I had suggested, 
and said they would take it into consider- 
ation against the next planting season, as 
it was too late to alter it for the present. — 
Accordingly, at the next planting season^ 
when there were about 180 acres to plant, 
they directed an alteration in the mode of 
planting, ordering only one fourth larch 
instead of one half, as before, and one half 
oaks, the other fourth a mixture as at first. 

I found, when I first came, that the people 
who had the management of these plant*- 
ations had commenced what they called 
pruning the larches, by cutting off* all the 
lower branches close to the stem, to about 
4 or 5 feet from the ground, as is the 
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Merb, to admit light a&d room, tot growv 
wheyever there was alx dak, ash, or elm, 
irbkh I consideted of Inore valtie thaili a 
larch br alder, and that it would tuina to 
pa^ofit after the lar dies ^ere taken out^ and 
though at that time I wm not awaie of 
tibe: real vAwe of the larches^ aild the 
varia«is uses Vhey eould be oonirerted to 
at Bb ydnBg ti grotwtk,. not that tknfe 
iroiild b^ a demamd: for them ; bttt I kneim 
they were pli»tfed for- a seebtidary objtsol^ 
as nurses to the oaks. — I considered theta 
ia>th&helit€xf iiiiiisest for that piH!p08^ in 
a iikoderate pa-opbrtibn,. if mxfc sufflbred to 
ftFevhrf and bmoth^ tdfeeiv clmige^ if i 
iABij he aUotredf tibe ainaftles; fbt tibdife i»tt 
few persons who .would !tiike to havte dieit 
favourite and hdpeSul heir oirerkeid mA 
miotheiied by a sleepy iiurae^ ra>r leave 
htkn too loilg in her chatge ; so it is wiifar 
the young oaks, which may be jnatfy 
Considered as the fa¥durites« atoid heirs of 
the forest. 

Much good, I thoiii^t, might be dkM^ 
to the oakS' by sh<»?tietiiiig the branehes^ of 
tfajB latches^, idd^rs, or sn^ ortheir thio^ lirat 
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lawheS) aocording to the ord^is i had 
i?eceived. The sycamcxre, or plane tree m 
it iB called in the north, I considered of no 
value as a nurse ; and, if sufi^red to grow^ 
the y^j worst enemy to the oak. I got 
isome hooks made with a handle about ^ 
yiard long, and the bill about afoot lobg 
Mid bent a little, such as is used in Scot- 
land for cutting hedges instead of shelirs, 
witfe on^ hand back-handed. Wherev^ 
wt found an oak, ash, or elm, we shortens 
ed the branches from the lardi on tile 
side that e^xa-oacbed upon the oak, or 
other plants to be relieved, from a foot to 
2 feet from the stem of the larch ; or^ if 
the plant was very near> we cut tlife 
branches closer to the stem, €«• according 
to the distance- the plant was ^m the 
larch^ shortening the br^mches, as high as 
the men could reach with the hooks, with 
a quick stroke downwards to make a deal: 
cut; copying nature, to keep the upper 
branches the shortest ; the longer to 
admit light to the other plants, which I 
ecbsidered of the most essential use to 
their growth. When the larches we*e 
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all thought they knew very well how it 
should be done, particularly as to the 
pruning, and each, no doubt, thought his 
own way the best ; at length I persuaded 
them not to shorten them so near to the 
stem, nor to cut any off close to the stem* 
It will be well to bear in mind the size 
and condition of the oaks at that time, 
(1820) and the sixth and seventh year 
after they had been planted, to contrast 
it with their appearance and size at this 
time (1824.) In the beginning of Septem- 
ber following I was astonished to see the 
improvement the oaks had made, both as 
to strength and appearance, having got 
several young vigorous shoots from . the 
sides, and where the branches had been 
shortened ; I had the elm, ash, and beech 
shortened in the same manner where they 
stood in need, leaving the straightest and 
best shoot for a leader. 

In some of the fields the larch had 
suffered considerably from the blight, or 
from that white glutinous matter which 
so frequently gets on them in the Spring 
and Summer, from the frosts or other 
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log the bmnehesy and wfaieh blame was 
attaehed to me, I was induced to aseertain, 
by actual experiments^ whether the larches 
were injured by that operation or not.*-^ 
I aecofdingly measured several larches^ 
3ome with the branches shortened in the 
manner de«=ribed, ithers with the b»adv 
es left entire or not eut at all, and some 
with the branches cut off close to the 
sleni to about 4 oar 5 feet frotn the ground^ 
wid as nearly of the same thickness, height^ 
and size^ in the same soil, and as near 
together as possible, to make it as fair a 
trial aa I possibly oouJd« 

I was afterwards induced to try further 
eKperiments of the same nature upon . 
more larches, oaks, elms, &e. to ascertain 
by facts the best method as to prunid^ 
bdinging trees to the greatest size and 
profit in the shortest period, and to con^ i 

trast the difference between taking proper 
i^ure of plantations in their infancy, or 
lay^glecting and leaving them to chance 
in that most important period of their 
growth ; which I hope I shall be able to 
pfove beyond a doubt bj actual eKperi* 
ments and facts. 
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draw the sap from the stem of the txiee^ 
weaken it, and spread and do more harm 
to the oaks than if not cut at all. The 
absurdity of draining the sap from the 
stem of the tree, so as to injure or prercaat 
its increasing in bulk, I believe I need 
not point out to any man of common ^ex- 
perience in the vegetable world ; as any 
one, who observes a tree in its natural 
state, will see that, the more leaves ai^ 
branches there are on it, the thicker the 
stem. Observe only the trees on the 
outsides of woods, where they have more 
leaves and branches than in situations 
where ^ they are crowded in the interior of 
the plantations. Except the tree is siulV 
fered to run all to branches, which will be 
the case if it has room to spread, and is 
not checked by shortening those branches 
in, which prevents them extending too far 
from the stem ; but in every case the stem 
will be thicker in proportion to the num- 
ber of branches and leaves below where 
those branches imite with the main stem. 
Shortening their branches, before they 
extend too far from the stem» causes a 
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frees are increased in size and how re- 
tarded, with the increase in each year, 
and how that may be more or less in 
different years from accidental causes ; 
vand a pretty correct judgment may be 
formed how large a size a tree may grow 
to in a given time, particularly if the 
experiments were continued for a few 
more years, upon oaks, elms, and other 
kinds of trees. The larches have been 
pretty well ascertained in the four years 
I have carried on the experiments. 
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The first 8 larches, in the first division, 

with the branches entire, as will be seen 

I by the table, have increased a inches and 

i an eighth of an inch in girt each yea^, for 

four years on an average ; the second, with 

. the branches shortened, has increased 2 

inches and nearly 4 eighths each yea,r on 

; an average ; while the tree, with the bran- 

jches cut off close to the stem to 4 or 

* 5 feet, h^ only increased 1 inch and 8 
! eighths, or a little more, in each year. 

ii The trees, in each division, grew in the 

isame fields the same soil, and as iifis^ to- 

jgether as I couldf get thenij, as I wished 

to have the experiments as complete and 

exact as possgible.: ^ 

; Nos. 1 and 2, in the secQud division, are 

j renxarkableji and shew the difference very 

|: dearly of the two mofdesi; between cutting 

• the branches: off close to the stenpi, and 
leaving them to nature at full length. 
The tree, with the branches cut off, had 
t little the advantage of the best sqU iq 
&is case. The tree, with the branches cut 
off close, it will be seen by the table, 
has increased in girt only 3 inches and 8 
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eighths in 4 years; i^hel^as the tiffee, 'With 
the tKranchfes entire, has incre&scd 7 indi^ 
S eighths in the four years', miifcing oft* 
inch each year more than thfe othet >, 
an object, surely, well wOTth attending t5 * 
In the third division the tree, with tlite 
tranches shortened, has increased half aft 
inch in girt morte than the tree with ttte 
branches entire. 

- In the fourth division are tiro tree^ 
nseasured, the one with the branchiftS 
shortened in all round, and the other 
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I Bhall pass ov«r some ^ahe>^atker.#■ 
Tisions- withoat any' remark.' ■ •. 

lA division 9 it will be seen tbat IB itttch^ 
planted in I830t has increased in girt the 
last year's inches,' nearly as much as thd 
trees in the first- tttvisioh (rf U years 
growth, and i9 inl^es in gllti It appears 
Giiridus that a tree, i)f 4 years gMwth fr<mk 
the time of planting, grows in thidmess ft» 
m«fefe^Tiearly as a larger JEHrdoi^^tre^l 
JCght «e not judge nearly at the age af « 
healthy tree from its being- 'first plapted^ 
#h£!n we find by wi average of y^atv 
hoWIWueh it will increase fn girt yoariji 
allowing for casualties, from season^ 'df 
other accidental causes, according to'situ- 
aAxdai and kinds of trees ? - ^his May be K 
proper subject to ascertain by -expcri^ 
ments up<Hi different trees for « BUknbeir 
of years. - . -,> ■!' ,--■-. - ,, 

in dRrlsion 8 ai-e tliret trees of the saili6 
site wHeh measured; which will shew Has 
dlHference Wrongly of the different modes 
of pruning larehes, if it may be taSSeii 
pruning. : , ■. , 

In divisions IS mi IS are experiments 
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from young trees, where pruning as it'iis 

called, is practised. — Nos. 7, 8, 9, though so 

aniall in girt, are as tall, and have as much 

room, and as good fedil, as any of the others. 

In^visions 13, 14, and Ifi^ is shewn the 

-size of oaks, elms, and ash, planted in 

<181S and 18I4v I mean in the Spiing d£ 

those years, as the planting general!^ 

uommencCT in the latter.end of the pVe- 

ceding years. There are oaks from 7 to 

9 inches in girt at 3 feet from the ^ouhd, 

and only 11 and 12 years from being 

planted, and were small plants,- and have 

increased above an inch in gitt the last 

year ; elms planted at the saihe time are at 

early 

elast 

shbf 

'ahd 

oaks 

feet 
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CHAP. IV. 

On the pn/tts arinngfrom planting larches^ 

as nurses to other trees. 

I have bdbre notieed. that, b j shortening 
the branches of the larches, th^ could 
be suffered to grow s longer period before 
they were taken out, with equal advantage 
to both the oaks and the larch, as has 
be«i shewn by the experiments. 

As the larch and alder were planted so 
thick, and took to grow very fast foom the 
first, th^ had got the ascendancy so 
much that they were injuring each" other, 
by depriving each other of branches and 
, leaves, and ezLcluding the light from all 
the lower part ; eo that the plants were 
drawing up weak and slender, similar to 
bavintg the broocbes oitirely cut away, 
and getting so tall, that what oaks or 
oth«' wood remained would soon hure 
been entirely spoiled at dead ; in faot, 
great part was dead, where the larches 
were so very thick, by the larches over- 
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were iu ISlBvaaobd i 1819 ;> tids irmild i]isv.^ 
reduced . the jental to i^*1573/jper ^j^Saiy 
which, for the afahle l^gad' alone; was^^ndt 
' lOs , per acre. ..■ > .ji-n.' ■ 'f'^ -;,. mw --.r 
The larch aiid\)aider having {been^plant-? 
ed so very thicjc, it became njeeeasary,. ia 
1822, the ninth year after planting, to^ 
begin > to thin some of then9iv^i>^rtictilariy' 
where they were;' atunted, .€orvtooinea3r> an 
oak ior better plants^Afl was told I i might i 
cut them out, if they were iooAUear oc m« 
jixring an oak, without paying any regard 
to ithe circumstance) wheth^sthey -couldB 
be sold or not. Hbwever 1 thotightit my; 
duty, according ta{ the instmetioris I had 
received, .to try ta tnake theibfift.of every: 
thing I shouM cut down ;r in which^ I am. 
happy to say, 1 1 was M^i^ fortunaftej Ii 
accordingly begm thinning .soni^of the 
smallest and ill-shaped bad onies about the^ 
siz^ of a hedge fstake, and( soiile still; 
smaUer about the size of a dorf-rod, 
taking out those ,6nly thAt appeared to 
be injuritig an oaki or were so ctowded a» 
tohurt jdach other,, andf which, if left,^ 
would never be much better, with the 
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hrakfedt ' topped' : aiid crboiced' ^oim ibr 
hsdge-stflke^^ aiid some a size lafgw for 
glass^past9i^€uttiiii^'oiittbe bad alders^nel 
sycamores if too near an oak. There wei?e 

ofleii jtvfD plants tog^tbetv owing to the 
mending over ki tiie long gTB$s, wheiv the 
plants cdnld not be^ seen ; leaiing all the 
largest and best, e^ccept they wei>e elose to 
an oak^ to grow to a latgisr siz^ fbr posltv 
and rails <nr pit props till i cDuld npiabe^ 
more of them. . • ^ " 

> .What I «m* tbe first year (1868) M be-; 
fbie obsecNtedy H*^e of the amiEdlest gisifr 
and wcdcdt i^Mriiidd ones, ahd. out of bkiy «^ 
&»f ifields X'«wrf:>a8 iriMidiyiis I adid fmr j^S9» 
H«dng'kdpitiBdecaiuit timtyieat, Xfomidy 
after' all ^eipeiiibes w^ere paid^ tbat I hwl* 
cleared : near ^§6^ idthoiigh it was the first 
year, ^ <and the men; i were strung tb the 
woKk. A rgnat deal 'icf other isUcff wait ent^ 
down nf ' no talue^ land mu«h time k)St 
in clearing the plants, dutting the nde- 
branches off ibt hoodies, and carrying 
tfaein to the roads. Cutting the branchea 
fmm a larch is rather tedious, they being' 
so very numerous, £rom their foannesr ot 
growing on the tree. 
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In 1823, the second year of thinning, 
we thinned more out, as I found how I 
could dispose of them to the best advan- 
tage, thinning them so as to benefit the 
oaks, and turn them to the most profit ; 
always keeping in mind the paramount 
object, the unbounded encouragement of 
the growth of the oak. 

This year (1823) I sold as much larch 
and alder thinnings, with some birch and 
alder for pit-props that grew in some of 
the hogs, as amounted to ^.23S lis. 6d. 
r'„_*'-„j ^ „f *i,^„„ * — farms to 

17s. 6d. 
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superior to the best at 6d., which, by 
splicing the two together, made a good 
spar or rafter from 12 to 15 feet long ; 
by which means I disposed of a great 
quantity. The others, not straight or so 
weU formed, were sold for pit props or 
posts for fencing, &c. and the tops of 
these for making crates for the glass and 
earthen manufactories, or hedge stakes, 
besides great quantities of the size of a 
good hedge stake, for a mode of fencing 
which was suggested to me by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, which I adopted my- 
self, .nd pointed out its advantages io 
others. — I was thus enabled to dispose of 
thpusands which wanted taking out, and 
which would have been unsold or left to 
injure the others, by making room for 
them to grow faster for pit props and 
other purposes, and to clear the ground 
for filling up the vacancies with young 
oaks and chegnuts, which vere provided 
and arriving at a proper size to plant out. 
In 1824, the third year of thinning, 
I still became more fixed in my ideas 
about thinning the larches and alders, of 
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CHAP. V. 

§ 

Of the varioiLs uses to which larches might be 
applied at an early growth. — Of the goose- 
berry and currant plants^ with remarks, on 
the value of the wine to be produced from 
the fruits thereof 

Having *shewn what profits might be de- 
rived from plantations at an early period, 
if taken proper care of and judiciously 
mmiaged &om their infancy, I shall en* 
deavour to point out the various uses the 
larches may be applied to at an early 
growth, and at what size they ought to be 
taken out, if a permanent wood of oaks 
or other kinds of wood are required ; and 
to enable gentlemen who plant, to judge 
of the proportion of larch to be planted, 
otherwise if larch or other firs are planted 
in the manner it was done here, viz. one 
half larch, at 4 feet apart, which is I860 
to an acre. But the larches, on a consi- 
derable part of this land, were thicker than 
that, owing to the mending over, as the 
small plants of oaks and other wood are 
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not easily distinguished at that season* 
among the long grass and other herbage^ 
and the larch taking so freely to grow 
where the land was dry and suitable. 

If they are planted as thick as these 
were, by not shortening the branches, or 
taking them out at an early age, would be 
the very destruction of the oaks or other 
wood ; another year or two would have 
killed most of the oaks here. In some of 
the fields where the larch was so very 
thick, most of the oaks and other wood 
-,™„ A^«*^ — ^A — A „g ajg jjQ^ filling 
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number of years by taking care of them, 
tying them in -bundles, and laying them 
in the sheds ; or, if left in the ground, 
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ing, or with nets from birds, &c. to keep 
longer in the season, and they are far su- 
perior in flavour to those planted against 
north walls, and more free from filth of 
any kind ; they have, besides, a most 
beautiful appearance. 

Any lady or gentleman, who would wisk 
to try a few trees upon this plan, would 
soon be convinced of the elegance of the 
effect, as well as the decided superiority 
of the fruit, in point of quantity, size, and 
flavour. I have only had them trained in 
this manner one year, but never did I sec 
, finer currants or better flavoured. 

The gooseberries seem to answer as 
well ; l?ut, being the first year and the 
trees young, they had not so much fruit 
upon them ; yet I have no doubt it will 
answer my most sanguine expectations by 
what I have seen this season. My method 
is, to drive about 7 stakes round the cur- 
rant tree in a circular form at about a 
foot apart, and 14 or 15 inches from the . 
stem ; the larch stakes to lie about 6 feet 
long, and the thickness of a good hedge- 
stake at the lower end, allowing a foot or 
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14 inches to be in the ground, which 
leaves about 5 feet above ground to train 
the branches to ; then bend one shoot to 
each stake about 10 pr 12 inches from the 
ground, and tye it with bass matting 
twisted, or with twine that has been 
tarred, and train a shoot on ea?h side of 
the stake. I only trained one shoot to a 
stake at first ; but I have, in most cases,- 
trained two shoots, and I beUeve three 
may be made to answer, particularly on 
gooseberries, which have not so large a 
leaf as the currant. In Summer the stakes 
are entirely covered by the leaves, and the 
fruit hangs Uke straps of onions, compara- 
tively speaking, equally exposed* to the 
rays of light and heat, which give the 
flavour to fruit. The stakes must be let 
into the ground with an iron bar, and 
drove a little, as the larch stakes, being 
slender at top, will not bear much driving ; 
a fire poker will do to make the holes for 
the stakes, in case no better thing is at 
hand. 

Currant or 
years growth, 
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but younger trees may be made more 
handsome and regular. My trees had 
been planted 4 years when the idea sug- 
gested itself to me. 

I intend to leave some to grow 10 or 12 
feet high for the jcurrants, similar to the 
method of a hop yard ; and this, it strikes 
me, would look very beautiful. Might not 
handsome arbours be made over the walks 
in. a kitchen garden, by planting a row of 
4Durrants or gooseberries on each side, ki- 
termixed or separate, according to fancy ? 
I jdso think that a row erf* lo^ng taper 
larches might be set on each side odf the 
walk, at about a foot apart, and bent to 
meet each other, so as to form an arch a 
little higher than a person's head when 
walking upright, high. enough to allow a 
tall person to walk under conveniently,- 
with two shoots trained one on each side 

r 

of every stake ; as the currant and goose- 
berry are quick growing plants, in about 
S or 4 years the branches would meet, and 
form a very beautiful and shady walk; 
while the pendulous bunches Aif currants 
of various colours, hanging down, would 
form a most pleasing spectacle. 
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a crop of currants would be rfiore tf ertaii* 
than a crop of apples ; and, considering- 
its superior. strength, which is nearly dou- 
ble, it is cheaper than cider ; besides, it 
might be made weaker when required, by 
mixing a little water with it when used ; 
at any rate, currants can be grown with 
success in situations where apples and 
pears cannot ; and currant wine can be 
made without any of those expensive but 
necessary utensils required in brewing, or 
making cider. Though a little foreign to 
my main subject, I shall here insert a 
receipt for making wine, such as is usually 
made and consumed in my own family :— 
" The currants to be quite ripe and 
picked from the stalks, measured, and put 
into a large earthen vessel ; to every quart 
of fruit put one quart of cold water, about 
half of the water at first, the fruit to be 
well bruised and pressed with the hands, 
then add the remaindel- of the water ; let 
it stand till it ferments ; keep stirring it 
once a day, to prevent it from becoming 
mouldy at top, for about a week ; then 
strain it through a hair sieve, and squeeze 
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th6 fruit \f ell again thwugh the hands to 
get out the juice ; to every quart of the 
liquor put one pound of raw or moist su- 
gar t stir it ivell together, till the sugar is 
dti^solved in the liquor ; let it stand, till it 
ferments again, for 4 or 5 days, and skim 
off the sCum ; then put it into the cask, 
but do not stop it too close till it has 
done fermenting ; in about 6 months it 
• will be fit for use, either to bottle off, or 

drink out of the cask from the lees ; if 
bottles caftnot be had, it is very good out 
of the cask, perhaps stronger than when 
bottled off from the lees ; a little brandy 
may be added when bottled offj if thought 
necessary, but it is very good without." 

Objections might be raised about the 
trouble of training currants this way, but 
that is very little (as ladies may recreate 
themselves with sUch innocent and useful 
employment) for currants, and the up- 
right kinds of gooseberries, a person going 
over them S or 4 times through the grow- 
ing season, to fasten the young shoots to 
the stakes, to prevent them being broken 
by the winds, will be suffieient. The 
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trailing kinds of gooseberries wiir require 
going over a little oftener during the 
growing season, as they naturally incline 
to the earth after they are once trained 
to the stakes ; a few ties with any durable 
stuff, will support them to each stake, and 
the larch stakes will last 7 or 8 years, and 
probably longer, before they decay at bot- 
tom ; but having made no certain experi- 
ments to ascertain how long a larch stake 
of that size will last, I cannot be positive 
as to the time, but it is certain it will la^t 
longer than any other wood c^ the same 
age.. 

Having digressed from the subject a 
little, it is time I return again to it. — In 
taking out the larches when small, the 
worst formed ones, that are crooked and 
have lost their tops, will make good hedge- 
stakes, and being so durable and generally 
straight, they are preferable in m^ny re- 
spects to stakes of other kinds of wood ; 
some of the farmers would rather give 
8d. per score for than, than put common, 
sap wood stakes of birch, alder, &e. when 
they could have them for nothing, 



tBe trouble of collecting and making theni. 
I have sold great. quantities of stakes for 
temporary hedges in turnip fields ; they 
should be taken up and housed when not 
in use, and will last a number of years i 
but these stakes, as well as those for fruit- 
trees, being longer than common hedge- 
stakes and the tops small, must be put 
into the ground with an iron bar, as 
before "observed, and close the earth well 
about them to keep them firm. 

Another purpose to which they are ap- 
plicable, and for which I have sold great 
quantities, (and the demand is greater 
than can be supplied,) is for a rural 
fence near gardens, gentlemen's parks, or 
shrubberries, as pahng ; and for fencing 
young single trees, in fields or lawns, 
from 4 to 6 and 7 feet long, and about 
the size of a good hedge-stake, according 
to the purposes for which they are wanted ; 
, but these must be larches that have not 
been injured by whins, broom, or any 
thing that has hurt or deprived them of 
side-shoots. By cutting the side bran- 
ches off with a bill or hook, at a quick 
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stroke, from the root towards the top, 
leaving a stump or spur from about an 
inch to an inch and a half the lower ones, 
and 2 to 3 inches the upper ones, all the 
length of the stake ; by leaving the spurs 
longer at the smaller end than the thick 
end, the spurs touch each other from 
bottom to top, when nailed agaiost the 
rails. The larches should be straight, and 
veil furnished with spurs from the bot- 
tom to the top ; if well done, it will 9^ 
pear thus : — 



It will take about 9 in a yard, and will 
keep out poultry, dogs, cats, hares, and 
rabbits ; it is the most himdsome fence I 
have ever seen of the kind, and is much 
admired for its neatness and rural appear- 
ance, by numbers of ladies and gentlemen 
who have seen it, and has caused a very 
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great 4emand for the larches to make it. 
It is w ^11 adapts for close paling round 
flower gardens, ghrubberries, farmers' gar- 
cien3, ^c. to l(eep out hare^, rabbits, poul- 
try, &p. and for other paling round parks, 
and against young qui^k pr any kind of 
hedge ; as they will last while any quick 
hedge wilj beooin^ a fence, answer better 
than flat sawn or oloven paling, and look 
much neater, — The stakes being round, 
the shoots of th^ hedge or shrubs pro- 
trude through thein more easily, and 
sooner covers them ; whereas, when the 
shoots com9 against flftt paling, they are 
stopped and turned sideways, and Jieing 
closer, they explude the light from the 
young shoots ; and when the fence comes 
to be taken away, the hedge on that side 
is not so good and handsome as it should 
be ; for it must be evident to any cme, 
who has made observations, of the ill 
effects to hedges by cramming them fuU 
of dead browse of any kind, or what- 
ever excludes the light, or prevents the 
lower branches from spreading and keep^ 
ing their leaves in a healthy state, whether 
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it arises from being crammed full of thorns, 
nettles, or other weeds which are suffered 
to choak them, or from close dark paling ; 
this kind of fence obviates all this ; and if 
required to protect the bottom of an old 
hedge, stakes of 8 feet long, with the spurs 
left on, will answer the purpose, by keep- 
ing it light and open ; the bottom would 
have a chance to fill up, if the top of the 
hedge is not too wide and spreading. 

I have been thus particular in recom- 
mending this as a cheap and durable fence, 
with a view of consuniing the young 
larch and spruce firs ; for I suppose the 
8pruc<i will answer as well as the larch for 
these purposes, after they have performed 
their of&ces as nurses to other plants, ra- 
ther than let them grow so thick as to in- 
jure each other, as well as the more valu- 
able wood that it may be wished to en- 
courage. 

This would be one material and cheap 
way for gentlemen to consume their 
young larches, either for their own use 
to save more valuable timber often cut 
for paling for their tenants' use, or 
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which might be profitable for sale. Ano- 
ther method is, making crates for packing 
glass or earthen ware in ; but this sort of 
consumption can only be in particular 
situations, in the neighbourhood of such 
manufactories. A hirch about the thick- 
ness a person can grasp with his hand, at 
S feet 6 inches from the ground, is size 
sufficient for the glass crates. The crates 
for earthen ware require them a little 
longer. 

The tops of the larches cut off, the 
glass posts I have sold for 5d. per scdre 
from 3 to 4 feet long for hedge-stakes 
upon banks, and some of the shorter tops 
from 2 to 3 feet long at 2d. per score, 
which answer well upon banks 3, 4, or 5 
feet high, for protecting the bottoms* of 
hedges that are open, and have been spoil- 
ed by sheep or other cattle browsing on 
them ; if stuck in the bank, projecting 
outwards similar to the fences in the fo- 
rest, before described, and wound with 
briers, black-th(»:ns, or any slender thorns, 
it makes a cheap good fence, and, by leav- 
ing the bottom of tl^e hedge open, it fills 
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ii]p in A f^w y^^^i and is preferable iti 
muny respects to iJr&ittlMing the bottotn 
of the hedges t"ull of de&d browse of &nj 
kind, Which is too cdthmdft a practice. 

The larch stakes flronl S to 4 feCt long 
are useful to nursery-^nien, Or those who 
grow cabbagCj turnip, or other garden 
Seeds for s£tlC, who require stakes to su^ 
port them, which may be housed whfefl 
not in Use, Attd will ladt for mitij yesaL 

I beUeve the larch stakes would make 
the most durable aftd best hop poles ; by 
Bhbrteiling and thinning otf the branches^ 
they may be let grow till they are of A 
SuMcient length and size for that purpose^ 
Without doing injury to the other wood. 
The hop growers would sOOn find a great 

Anviug &om their durability) and gentle- 
men within tt rea^OnAble distance Would 

meet with ^ reddy sale for their l{krches.^>^ 

The krch that cannot be sold will make 

di&rcoal; and the dide branches cut off will« 
ftom their lasting quality, answer well to 
put in wet parts of the roads in the woods^ 
to prevent the timbe^r cftrridges cutting 
them d^ep) and »te » verf «heAp &aA 
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dy material in wet seasons ; the smaller 
fanned branches, or those with numerous 
small twigs on them, are very good to 
shelter peas, seed-beds of tender plants, 
or for protecting seeds newly sown or 
coming up from birds, and for fruit-trees 
in blossom in the Spring ; they are pre- 
ferable to evergreens, as the larch admits 
the light similar to nets, and may be 
easily stuck under the main branches; 
no doubt there are various other purposes 
they may be applied to that I have not 
thought of, but I deemed it of some im- 
portance to mention as many sources as 
occurred to me, to induce gentlemen to 
begin to thin out at an earlier period 
than is generally thought necessary. 

Having seen so many plantations spoiled 
by planting thick for shelter as it is sup- 
posed, and knowing the great reluctance 
many gentlemen feel after they have 
planted to cut out any thing till it comes 
to profit, by which very neglect so many 
fine plantations are spoiled ; similar to 
gardeners who, when they have a good crop 
of fruit on wall-trees, feel a reluctance to 
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thin, and but few find resolution to thin 
it properly, which causes it to be small^ 
not so well flavoured, and weakens the 
tree for future bearing. 

Having shewn in what a short time 
larch or other wood, considered as nurses, 
may be turned to profit, the other wood 
benefited and brought to quick profit 
also, I trust this first efibrt of mine will 
be appreciated by those gentlemen who 
take pleasure in planting forest trees, and 
who will take the trouble to think for 
themselves. 

If oak woods are the best and most 
desirable, (which I believe to be the 
opinion of most people who plant) nei- 
ther larch nor any of the fir tribe ought 
to stand among them longer than they 
are 18 or 20 feet high, or contain about a 
foot of timber, except a few on the out- 
sides, or particular places which gentle- 
men may want for their own use ; but, 
perhaps, where larches are wanted to 
grow to a great size, it would be better 
to plant them by themselves, not forget- 
ting to thin thern out at proper times. — 
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I believe they will pay better at the sizes 
I have described; for, if not cut then, 
they must stand till they have arrived to 
a much greater size before they can be 
cut to advantage, by which time any 
other wood among them will be spoiled. 
I have before said I could demon- 
strate that two or even three trees might 
be made to grow for a given time, 
with equal advantage to all, where only 
one grew before, or rather spoiled Mid 
injured its neighbours ; a position which 
I shall endeavour to make more clear. — 
When larches and alders are planted with 
other wood at 4 feet apart, the most com- 
mon distance of planting forest trees, as 
the larch and alder take to the ground 
the first season, in about 4 or 5 years 
the branches touch each other ; whereas 
the oak, ash, and elm are often that time 
or longer before they make an effort to 
grow ; when the branches of the larches, 
alders, or other firs have met, overhang 
the oaks, exclude the light by their shade, 
and by their warmth and closeness the 
grass and other herbage grow very long, 



overtop them^ and keep them so close, 
that they can make no branches or leaves, 
and in a few years the greater part die, or 
are beat and bruised by the branches of 
larches or other trees, which have so far 
got the lead that they cannot grow ; if, 
by chance, some of them should make a 
leading shoot through the branches to* 
wards the light, as is natural, they can 
make but few leaves or side-branches^ 
and grow tall and dwindling ; and when 
the larch or other tree is removed, it can- 
not support itself, gets top-heavy, bends 
to the ground, and is a long time before 
it can recover itself, if it ever does. 

When trees are planted at 4 feet or any 
other distance apart, and when the bran- 
ches begin to touch each other, go over 
them, and shorten the branches of the 
larch, or any other tree that has encroach- 
ed upon its neighbour, to about 18 inches 
or 2 feet at the bottom, and rather closer 
at the top ; but this might be regulated 
according to the distance the encroaching 
tree is from the tr^es that are designed to 
be permanent, and the time it may be 
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supposed to take before it will encroach 
again after this shortening, if not taken 
out. This work is best performed in the 
Spring, Summer, or Autumnal months, 
as the other trees are easier to be seen 
when in leaf, and not so much time is 
lost in looking for them, whicli, of course, 
increases the expence, and should be 
avoided as much as possible, as this is all 
money going out before any returns are 
made ; which is very discouraging, and 
which, perhaps, may be one reason why 
plantations are so often neglected at this 
important period, 

I am now speaking of letting every 
tree grow tiU it will turn to profit, if it is 
likely, or else cut it down at once ; by 
shortening the branches it will be longer 
before the plants injure each other, as I 
have proved by experiment that they will 
increase as fast or faster than if they had 
not been shortened* 

Tlie alder is a very spreading tree, 
therefore it should^De shortened in if it 
is straight, otherwise cut it down. But 
I would only recommend the alder in wet 
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ground, where the larch will not grow ; 
and I hope to be able to shew that the 
larch will grow on wet ground if properly 
drained and otherwise managed, (as has 
been said before) without which precau- 
tion it wiU not thrive at all. 

However, shorten the branches of the 
larch, alder, and also all strong straggling 
branches of oak, ash, elm, &c. if they have 
made any, and clear the grass and other 
filth from round the stems, to enable 
them to make side shoots ; for if they 
should have two or more strong leading 
shoots, shorten all but one, reserving the 
straightest and best for the leader to form 
the stem of the future tree. 

By this method every plant gets an 
equal share of light and sun ; the larch 
might grow till of a size to suit the 
various purposes before enumerated ; if 
hedge-stakes should be wanted, go over 
them and take out the worst formed ones^ 
if the spurred stakes for paling are want- 
ed, select the next sort, with plenty of 
side-shoots on, to make them handsome ; 
others for espalier stakes, glass posts, or 
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any purpose those sizes may be want- 
ed for, leaving others for light railing, 
hop poles, or any thing that is required 
to be straight and in the tapering for any 
particular purpose, still leaving the big- 
gest till they arrive at the size when they 
should stand no longer, without injuring 
what they were designed to benefit. 

The plan I have pursued here is to take 
them out to suit the demand, still to mind 
the grand object, the navy timber; but 
now, when the small ones are taken out, 
I am taking all the largest sizes that will 
make a 7, 8, or 9 quarter prop, or for 
other purposes they may suit ; and, as 
they pay the most money, from 4 to 5, 6, 
and 8d. per tree, by taking the largest 
out it admits more light to the oaks, and 
prevents them being drawn up too tall 
for navy purposes ; the smaller larch can 
be left a few years longer, without detri- 
ment to the oaks, till they arrive at that 
size* If a small larch should be, too near 
an oak, by shortening the branches from 
overhanging, it may stand a few years 
longer till it arrives at a proper size, if 
there is room on the other sides. 
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By pursuing this plan the greatest 
pos^ble advantage is derived, at the same 
time accelerating the growth of oaks and 
other wood. Before the expiration of 20 
years the larch may be all cleared, also ma- 
ny of the elms and ash may be taken out, if 
they should be found to be injuring the 
oaks, as I have before shewn. It is very 
probable that, in some situations, trees 
may arrive to a greater degree of growth, 
if properly taken care of from the very 
first. When the oaks are arrived from 
about 10 to 12 or 14 feet high» it will be 
time to begin to spread them to form 
erooks and knees when a proper crook 
occurs. — Therefore at this time, whatever 
encroaches upon the oaks, or is much 
higher, should be removed, or a very few 
years neglect will ruin them beyond the 
art of man to remedy ; as they will soon 
rush up to a great height^ without side 
branches, or those natural erooks that are 
of such essential service in ship timber. 

After all the care which may be taken 
to eause the oak to form those natural 
crooks, limbs^ and knees, which may be. 
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done by art in assisting nature, there will 
be still plenty that will grow straight. 
The quick growth of the oak> among 
larch or other shelter, is truly astonishing. 
In 1823 I measured the leading shoot of 
an oak among the larch ; it grew, in 1 year, 
5 feet \\ inches, and several others from 
4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in length. From 
this fact any one may be able to judge 
what progress they will make ; but, it 
aiutst be observed, they will not grow thtit 
length for two years together, as the next 
5rear they ^11 form side-branches if they 
h«ve room, othei'wise they will ascend in 
height ; which strongly Bhewis the neces- 
sity of pldity ^f i*oom.— 3From what has 
been said it must be evident, how ifiticli 
care and judgment are required at thi« 
Critical period ; for, without thetti, all A 
planter^s fond hopes may be frui^rfttedt 
and he knows not why. 
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CHAP. VI. 

On the advantage of keeping plants free 
from the various shrubs, or herbage, that 
overgrow and exclude the light, (for air 
cannot be excluded) and prevent the in- 
crease and healthy state of the leaves and 
branches. 

Having shewn what may be accomplished 
by proper care and attention in a short 
time, I must now endeavour to point out 
more fully the causes that *may and do 
operate to disappoint a planter both of 
his pleasure and profit ; when gentlemen 
plant, they are too apt to think no further 
care necessary than merely to keep out 
cattle or sheep from the plantation for a 
certain time, and as they generally plant 
by contract, without duly considering the 
proper kinds of trees, or to what uses they 
may be ultimately applied ; it must how-- 
ever be planted, and then little more per- 
haps is thought of it by the proprietor 
himself for a long time after. 
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Bespecting the kinds of trees proper to 
piant, perhaps I may give an opinion 
hereafter. The plants, as to kinds, should 
be suited to tiie particular soils and situa- 
tions. After planting, the utmost care 
should be taken to keep every plant as 
clear as possible from being encroached up- 
on by long grass, fern, whins, broom, bram^ 
bles, or any other thing that excludes the 
light and prevents it making branches 
.and leaves ; as, from what I have said and 
shall have to observe, I am strongly of 
opinion, almost to demonstration, that 
the chief part, if not all, the nutriment is 
taken in by the leaves of some kinds, and 
of course in a greater or less degree by all 
kinds, of forest trees. Care should there- 
fore be taken, from the very first, to cut 
or beat down every thing around the 
plant ; but whins or heath may be neces- - 
sary and useful in cold situations, for a 
time and at a little distance, so that the 
stem of the plant has free access to the 
light ; but if it is close to the stems, the 
plants cannot produce leaves or branches, 
consequently cannot thrive, and the whins 
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or whatever it is soon outgrow the plant, 
meet at top, and exclude the light ; lof 
course they soon turn sickly and die if 
not relieved, . particularly those kinds of 
|dants that are so long after planting 
befbre they make a shoot.* 
- ; I have: seen, plants of every kind^ even 
tihe larehy totally destroyed in 3 years^ 
from planting where wMbs and other 
herbage axe thick and luxuriant. But 
the effects, of neglecting tao.eut the* whins, 
briery thorns^ broom, or sueb atu£^ from 
smong larches^ are more destructive to 
them, (if not totally killed) than to oaks, 
elms, and ash ; tb^e kinds, if not killed, 

♦ I shall not in the course of this work mention the 
air as being so essential as light to the growth of plants, 
yet there is no doubt bu|; they, are mutually necessary ; 
because, if we cut away all the side and under branches 
from trees, or if after they have grown so crowded toge- 
ther that they have decayed of themselves for want of 
light, and although plenty of air may be admitted, yet 
the air is of such a nature that it cannot be excluded. 
Thus, we find by experience that plants in the shade, 
or where they have the most air, will not thrive, 
which has induced me to lay such stress on the necessity 
of admitting a free expasure of plants to the light/ 
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m9i^ rdoover in soiiue measure when the 
stufi; is. cut BW9^y by cutting it off or ma- 
king firesh shoots^ from the bottom, but 
ttie tame that is lost cannoti be recovered. 
Not so withi thfi larchi and other of the fir 
tribe; for if tb^ lose their tops or leaders, 
&Dm:the frijotio^ of the winds on their tien^ 
der shoots^ by the prickles erf the whins^oB 
the brandhtes of any other kind of thorns^ 
biacarsi broonv or any thing that grtwws 
Bi^ai^ them,, and if they oiice lose^ theii 
l^addrahd^beeomfe ahrmbsi crooked or bent^ 
tiiey^are fit for noneiof the purposes before 
stotedy ^QDt ev^eHi £br shelter. But thcaigli 
the larch, from its quick growth^ may keep 
its. head above the whins or other stuff, 
yet, as it can make neither side-branches 
nor leaves^ it runs up in length without 
increai^ng in substance ;: and I am apt to 
think the roots only increase in proportion 
diS the branches do, the ground under all 
thick cover becoming spongy and light by 
the field mice, and other causes ;. and that, 
whenever this is cut away, the larches are 
top-heavy, and, having no firm hold of the 
ground^ are blown down or fall by thear 
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own weight, and are crooked, particularly 
if there have been heavy snows, to press 
all this weight of cover to the ground, and 
they become hide-bound by the friction 
of the branches against the prickly whins. 
. It is astonishing the damage the larches 
and other plants receive from this cause 
alone, among strong whins, or other tre^ 
or bushes that interfere with them ; so 
that, by these untoward events, which may 
be avoided, the larches are destroyed, or 
so injured as to be unfit for any of the 
purposes I have mentioned, as a crooked 
larch when young is fit for nothing except 
charcoal and the fire. It follows, there- 
fore, that all those beneficial results and 
profits, which I have proved may be de- 
rived by early care and attention, may as 
easily be lost by neglect and want of con- 
sidering these things ; as many gentlemen 
may see by looking into their own planta- 
tions. — There are places in these planta- 
tions that were planted on as good land as 
any, that have produced those fine larches 
and oaks I have been speaking of, but 
which were neglected clearing ; and last 
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winter I had to cut and plant it over 
again, when I found it was nothing but 
whins and broom that had done all this 
injury. 

Now let any gentleman, or those persons 
who have the care of woods for the benefit ' 
of others, reflect and think of having lar- 
ches worth 6d. and 8d. a tree, at 11 or 12 
years growth, and oak, ash^ elm, &c. of 
the sizes before described, or to have the 
mortification to have the ground to clear 
and plant over again, at a much greater 
expence than the first, without deriving 
any profit whatever from the first expence. 
This may arise through ignorance, and 
not duly considering these matters, or the 
fear of incurrmg a greater expence than 
there was any prospect of getting back in 
a person's life-time, (and I have known 
instances where plantations have been 
suffered to be injured from other motives, 
which it is not necessary to state here.) 

Without the greatest care and judgment 
in contriving and executing such kinds of 
work, the expence may easily be madQ 
greater than it ought to be ; but, if gen- 
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ttemen understood the nature of these 
matters a little more themselves, and not 
trust too much to the opinions of others^ 
(who perhaps know less) they would soon 
see if these things were oondgnoted proper- 
ly ; which it is the design of this work to 
make as piam as pos^ble, that g^lemen 
may understand it themselves, 9sad not 
rely so mudi upon the opinions of otdiecs*. 
Having shewn that plants, in the very 
best land, may be destroyed in 3 years by 
the ov^r-growtii of whins, broom, &c* 
bow much does it behove gentian en 
who plant for present profit, their child* 
ren and posterity, to attend to l^eseimi- 
nute circumstances, when it is seen what 
great good may be derived from it, or lost 
by inattention : losses that can hardly be 
remedied! And the loonger this woi^ of 
keeping the young plantations dear of 
these enemies to all their hopes, the 
greater the expence and difficulties be-- 
come every year it is so neglected > iirst, 
in the time it takes to look for the plants^ 
and when it grows large, (if the plants ate 
thickly Ranted) to find room to iay it 
down without laying it on the plant. 
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When broom is cut, tlie roots wiU die ; 
but whins, and most other things, wiH 
shoot again. I prefer cutting the whins 
off with a hook to stubbing them up by 
the roots, and laying the tops upon the 
stumps; by this means the greater part 
of them will be smothered ; it is much 
sooner done, of course at less expence^ 
and not so much danger of hurting the 
plants. 

When land, addicted to whins or broom, 
is planted with forest trees, they may be 
permitted to grow S or 4 years and be of 
great use, if care is taken the second or 
third year to go •over them in Summei^, 
when the leaves are on them, with a hoob^ 
and cut the whins or broom from around 
each plant, which they are likely to smo^ 
ther. This must be done before the 
plants are hidden, so much more time be- 
ing taken to look for the plants, which of 
course occasions a greater expence ; a 
great object, when gentlemen understand 
and manage their own affairs ; but it 
happens sometimes, when people manage 
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Other's affairs, they are not so exact in 
these matters as if it was their own 
property. 

Having shewn the utility of taking 
care, from the very first year of planting, 
that the young plants are not injured by 
rank herbage, whins, broom, birch, willows, 
or any thing else ; the next thing, of the 
utmost importance to accelerate their 
growth and to form timber for particukr 
purposes of shelter and ornamental treesy 
is the manner of pruning, or assisting 
them by art. But before I present my 
ideas upon that subject, I must be allowed 
to explain the utility 06 leaves and bran- 
ches in a healthy state to the growth of 
trees ; for that without branches there can 
be no leaves, must be evident to every one.. 
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CHAR VII. 

On the utility of leaves and branches. 

A great deal is said upon the goodness of 
soils for forest trees ; but I am strongly 
of opinion that, after a plant is established 
and got root in the ground, less depends 
upon that circumstance than is generally 
imagined ; or else why such fine timber 
in such opposite extremes, from the very 
best soils to the very worst, even upon 
barren rocks, and upon sands and soils of 
such different qualities ? If trees derived 
their nutriment from the earth by the 
roots, is it not strange they should arrive 
at nearly the equal perfection we daily 
see in such different situations?* ' 



* I have seen the juniper, mountain ash, lilac, elder, 
and other plants, grow to a considerable sixe upon old 
vails of churches, and other buildings in ruins, a great 
height from the groiAd, where the mortar was as hard as 
the stones, and where the roots could have no communi- 
cation with the ground ; whence do plants, in such situa- 
tions, derive their nutriment.? 
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That some plants derive most of their 
nutriment from the gases in the atmos- 
phere, is evident, (then of some why not 
others?) for instance, the houseleek, and 
other succulent plants and mosses, lichens, 
and some others, natives of Europe ; but 
when we consider the vast quantities of 
plants so constituted, natives of the trd- 
pical climates, such as the Mesemhryan^ 
themumsj Cactuses^ Aloes^ and many others 
of the like nature in those hot countries, 
where the rains are less frequent than in 
the temperate climates, the earth must of 
course be more dry and parched, and those 
plants perhaps could npt grow if they did 
not derive their support from the gases in 
the atmosphere ; and as heat and vapour 
are the causes of them, they may be more 
abundant in hot climates than in cold ones. 

From the little knowledge and experi- 
ence I have of plants, natives of the tro- 
pical climates, that are cultivated in stoves 
in this country, it occurs to me that they 
have generally thicker leaves,, and those of 
a more succulent nature, than plants of 
more temperate or cold climates ; but this 
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I must leave to persons who have more 
experience than myself, to the naturalist 
and the man of science ; it perhaps may 
afford a hint to Sir Humphrey Davy, or 
others, to inquire into or make experi* 
ments upon. 

That some of the ever^greens are so 
constituted, as to take in their nutriment 
hy the leaves, appears to me probable ; 
most of the Erica tribe will certainly die 
if ever they lose their leaves, either from 
too much water or too little given to the 
roots ; as any person, conversant with the 
culture of that tribe, can testify; It might 
afford a good experiment, to strip the 
leaves entirely from a vigorous healthy 
plant of this tribe, and supply it with 
water the same as the other plants 
with their leaves on, to see if it would 
live and vegetate. I believe it would not ; 
but I may be mistaken. 

The ever-greens of the fir tribe appear 
of the same nature ; if ever they lose all 
their leaves, from whatever cause, they 
never make fresh ones, like some of the 
deciduous trees; the juniper is of the 
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same nature/ An experiment upon these 
kinds may be worth a trial. This sort 
of tree never throws up shoots from the 
roots or stems, if cut below any living 
branches with leaves on ; some of the 
close-grained kinds of the deciduous trees 
appear of this nature, such as the beech 
and hornbeam ; these plants seldom, if 
ever, spring from the root, if cut below 
a living branch. 

The evergreen pine tribe, which arrive 
to such an immense size in the cold cli- 
mate of the north ; the leaves of these 
plants seem peculiarly formed, at least 
different to other kinds, perhaps to imbibe 
the gases that are afloat in the atmosphere 
in those cold regions; for, I understand, 
they will scarce live, or become a stunted 
shrub, in the hot climates ; perhaps other 
plants, natives of those cold climates, may 
have a general peculiarity in the structure 
of their leaves, similar to those in the 
tropical climates ; but this is a subject I 
must leave to be considered by those who 
have visited those regions, and who may 
have had better opportunities and qualifi-- 
cations to pursue such inquiries. 
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and goodness of that Being who has &X-- 
dowed every vegetable, as well as every 
animal, with organs proper to derive its 
support from the various food the diflfer- 
ent climates and situations afford ! 

Some of the evergreens, such as the 
common laurel and some others, as w:ell 
as the deciduous trees of a soft nature, 
possess sufficient nutriment in the roots 
and branches to enable them to vegetate 
again after losing their leaves, or having 
been cut below any living branches. — : 
I shall mention^ in this place^ a few more 
instances why it appears to me probable^ 
or rather certain, that plants derive their 
chief support from the atmosphere through 
the medium of their leaves*. 

The pine apple, vines in stoves, or any 
exotics in pots, whenever the leaves get 
diseased and injured, the plants will not 
thrive, nor will the fruit be good for any 
thing, supply them how you will, by eartib 
or water, to the roots ; the same is the 
case with melons in frames, when attacked 
and injured by insects ; and particularly 
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the godseberrj, which is £ftmiliar to every 
body, when the trees have been stripjied of 
their leaves by the caterpillars, the fruit 
never grows afterwards, and is good f(W 
nothing ; nor does ' the tree increase in 
size till it has made fresh leaves, however 
good and rich the soil may be, nor even 
then but little in comparison with those 
in the same soil that have escaped the 
ravages, and have retained their leaves iq 
a healthy state ; but the same is the case 
with most fruit trees under the same 
circumstances, 

I have seen an account, but I do not 
recollect wher^ .of a. gentleman having 
either 3 or 500 different apples grafted 
upon one stock or root ; which root must 
draw the same kind oi nourishment from 
the ground, that must be altered and 
modified by the different formed leaves, 
some of which, perhaps, are barely peroep- 
tible with the best glass, to cause such a 
variety of firuits, both as to colour md 
flavour. Does it not seem as reasonable, 
or more probable, that the different form- 
ed leaves absorb more or less of the gasea 
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that are afloat in the atmosphere to cause 
such variety. 

It might not be amiss to ask, where do 
the poisonous vegetables derive their nox- 
ious qualities from, the earth or the at- 
mosphere ? There does not appear to be 
that variety in the roots of different spe- 
cies of plants which there is in the struc- 
ture' and form of their leaves, to derive 
such different ingredients from the soil ; 
if there should be the same or similar 
ingredients in the soil that are supposed 
to exist in the atmosphere, 1 am again 
under the necessity of confessing that 
here is another subject above my compre^ 
hension, and which must be left for others 
to inquire into ; only I may be allowed to 
observe, that the fibrous parts of the roots 
of most vegetables appear nearly alike to 
the naked eye. 

I once thought that the plants under the 
shade of the larches, or when excluded 
from the light by any other cause, provi- 
ded they kept alive, and although but few 
leaves or branches were made, that the 
roots kept increasing all the time ; but 
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this I have siiice had reason to believe is 
an error, as it appears tolerably certain 
that trees increase in size from the leaf 
or leaf-buds, and not by the flower or 
fruit-buds ; such at least appears to be 
the opinion, entertained by the ingienious 
Dr Darwin, in his Phytologia, who adds, 
that those leaf-buds are extended also 
^ong the roots, therefore the roots can 
6nly increase in proportion to the leaves 
and branches. Thus it will appear proba- 
ble, that whett plants are in such dark 
and shady situations they make fresh 
eSbrts each Spring, while they remain 
^ve for a month or two, to produce 
leaveis, before the grass, fern, and other 
stuff get above them, so as to exclude 
the light from them ; without whi<^ 
leaves cannot perform their proper func- 
tions. — It may then be presumed that the 
roots grow ; but when the plant has done 
growing from the loss of leaves, or ex- 
cluded from the light by a thick shade, 
the roots grow no moi-e that season ; but 
as the roots are in their natural place^ 
they remain in a healthy state till the 
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ii€Xt renewed efforts in the following 
Spring, except in wet or very cankerefl 
bad soils, when, being in an ina/3tiv.e 9t»tfi 
8o long, they beeome diseased, and ^^naUy 
die, as they caniiiot be relieved, li]i[je the 

« 

tops, by pruning or cutting away tke 
diseased part. 

From thei^e considerations I am ineJin- 
ed to think, that the decay and dds^9se^ 
of most kinds of trees arise princij^lly 
from external injuries to the Leaves and 
branches ; but let that decay arise ^m 
whoever cause it may, I have never cbt 
MTved the roots of cankered apple or pear 
iT'ees, when taken up, diseased like the 
branches. But whether the leav^es suppJy 
the tree with all or part of its food^ or 
whether not at all, it matters little to my 
argument, as it appears tolerably certain 
that plants cannot thrive fast without a 
multiplicity of leaves, and those too in a 
healthy state. Whatever therefore tends 
to prevent them acquiring branches and 
leaves, or that injures the leaves either by 
natural diseases, such as frosts, blights, 
caterpillars, or various other causes, as 
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the friction of the branches of one tree 
agamst another, or against whins, broom, 
briers, thorns, or any thing of the like 
naturp, must be an error in practice, and 
an injury in nature ; and whatever will 
increase the amount of branches and 
leaves, and preserve them in a complete 
and healthy state, so as to perform their , 
proper functions, must be a desideratum 
" devoutly to be wished ; " and that they 
can be so increased or diminished by art, 
I think I have sufficiently shown. But 
as I have a little to say on the nature 
and utility of pruning forest trees when 
young, I hope I shall be able on that 
occasion to throw some additional light 
upon the subject. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Pruning and training. 

When trees are planted and stand clear 
of any thing else, oak, elm, beech, and 
some others are apt to throw out two, 
three, or more strong branches of nearly 
equal strength, which soon cause them 
to grow from the very ground, forked 
sometimes into two or three, leaving no 
straight stem, or else it becomes like a 
shrub, and remains in that state for years. 
When there are many shoots of nearly an 
equal size, my method is, to shorten the 
longest and strongest from about 2 to 8 
feet from the stem, leaving the straightest 
and best for a leader, to form the stem or 
trunk of the future tree. This should be 
done as soon as they have made shoots of 
that length in Winter or Summer, but 
this was done chiefly in Summer when we 
were relieving them from the branches 
of the larches and other injurious neigh- 
bours. This operation will be foimd to be 
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a great saving of expence, for by often 
going over the same ground, though but 
little to 4o, soon mounts up to a large 
sum ; and shortening those Strong shoots, 
checks the great currency of sap in them, 
causes them to shoot out niunerous snaall- 
er ones which produce a greater quantity 
of leaves, and throws the greatest fl4>w 
to the main stem, whether in ascending 
or descending; and by thus shortening 
them^ thdse side-branches do not inereasis 
in thickness near so much afterwaird^, as 
if left M to ramble out as to form itny 
laiige unsightly and often injurious kncMts 
on the stems o{ trees, if suffered to grow 
to a laa:ge siee before ibej are taken off. 
Frequently, when tihe plants am in » vi- 
gorous growing state/I pinch off or short- 
en with the knife a strong vigorous shoot 
<rf the same year's gisowth, which answers 
the same purpose, and gains a season in 
growth. The side sihoots shouM not he 
suffered to get large but muuDaeFOUB, till 
they arrive at the height you wish tiiem 
to bmnch jout, to form iccocxks if it is oak 
tknber. I nevier take, or recommend to 
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take, any of the side-branches off close at 
this early period, except there are any 
very large or much thicker than the 
leader, and plenty of smaller ones ; then 
it would be proper to take the large one 
off close to the stem, to encourage the 
leader till it has got the ascendancy. 

Another great benefit attending the 
shortening of these strong branches upon 
young trees, and whicli it will be prefer 
to mention in this place, is, that it pre- 
vents them from being split or broke in 
heavy snows, as a weight of snow hanging 
upon those long branches bends them to 
the ground, and frequently splits them 
from the main stem. Great damage is 
done to plantations from that cause, as 
scarce a plant that had the branches 
shOTtened was injured by the great snow 
in 1828; but those which had not been 
shortened w^re very numerous, and were 
greatly injured by the splitting of the 
branches from tlie main stem, so that it 
became nece^ary to eut many a fine plant 
close off to the ground. What then must 
be tke Cage with those plantatiocis which 
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ate not regularly gone over to rectify 
these damages? Thousands of plants, 
that would have , been fine trees, have 
been entirely spoiled ; a loss visible to any 
one, who will but observe and look into it. 
From the experiments it will be imme- 
diately seen, that the more numerous the 
branches the faster the tree increases in 
girt, which is the principal object ; and 
by closely attending to this rule for a few 
years, the oaks will have arrived at a 
proper size and height to begin to form 
crooks and knees, if ship timber is the 
object in view. — It is well known that 
timber so formed sells the dearest, where 
it can be conveyed cheaply to canals or 
rivers ; and when the oaks are arrived at 
from 5 or 6 to 12 or 14 feet in height, 
with two good shoots of an equal size and 
well jointed together, they will not spUt 
by the winds, heavy snows, or any other 
natural causes. — This is a very material 
circumstance, and well deserving the no- 
tice of those who have plantations, or who 
have the management of them for others. 
If forks are left that are not well formed 
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T^y nature, they will, when tke trees get 
up, either from heavy snows or high 
winds, split and break off, or open and 
let in wet, which spoils the trees ; nor are 
they ever so strolig, if none of those acci- 
dents happen, as those natural or proper 
ones well chosen * these firm joints Will 
sometimes occur of themselves, and should 
be left whenever they do, but they may 
be formed by art. When the leading 
shoot is strong and of a sufficient height 
frotn the ground, I break out the central 
of middle leading bud, when probably 4 
ot 6 eyes or buds will make strong shoots 
from nearly the same place, as the buds 
ar6 numerous, close together, and strong 
on that patt of the shoot. Two or three 
of the strongest should be left, and of to 
dqual a size as e&n be ', the rest should be 
shortened near the eUds to encourage the 
growth of those that ate left, to form Inore 
orboks as they advance in height. When 
the central shoot is broken out, the others 
will shoot a little^ inclining to the horizon, 
and form a crodk ; and as there are so 
many shoots at that particular part, it 
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will become knotty, and where the bud 
was broken out the bark will join and 
grow over, and form one of those firm 
tough crooks so useful in ship^building. 
Sometimes I cut the last year's shoot out,, 
if too weak, in an horizontal form, close 
to the extremity of the preceding year's 
shoot, where the d^usters of strong buds 
are situated ; perhaps they may have 
made side-shoots already^ when you may 
choose two or three of the best for leaders^ 
and stop or break the leading bud out of 
the others. But joints should not be 
chosen from the middle of the shoots 
where the buds are so* far apart and not 
opposite each other, as they might split, 
or probably one might get the lead of the 
other ; but when two strong buds are op- 
posite each other, the shoot may be cut 
off in an horizontal form just above them^ 
which will cause it to grow over and form 
a joint, though perhaps not so strong and 
good as those from the clusters of buds at 
the extremities of each year's shoots, the 
buds being closer together at each end 
than in the middle of the shoots. 
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Where there are larches among the 
young oaks it would be easy to fasten 
«ome of the oaks that were not too strong 
to be hurt in bending, but of a sufficient 
length to the larches in a bent position 
for about 2 years, with twisted withes, 
tarred twine, bass matting, or branches of 
the larch ; thus you may have crooked 
timber in any form or quantity that might 
be thought desirable. This is the plan I 
have pursued for training the oaks for 
naval purposes in his Majesty's wood at 
Chop well, which being a very windy coun- 
try, it would be wrong, in my opinion, to 
encourage the oak timber to grow to a 
great height, especially for naval purposes; 
when from about 10 to 12 or 14 feet, every 
art should be used to form the trees for 
ship timber ; after they get above that 
height, they may be safely left to nature, 
only giving them room enough for their 
heads to spread. After the head is form- 
ed and got of some size, the side-branches 
may be cut off, but I believe it is not ne- 
cessary to oaks, as they will be but small 
after having been shortened; they will 
die of themselves as the top gets large 
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«nd oVcrshades them. After tJhe first 
crooks are formed, by attending to the 
same rules more may be formed, and as 
aH the branches except the leaders should 
be shortened a little, the main ones would 
grow the faster. When trees are left to 
nature, one main shoot will generally keep 
the lead ; and, if the tree has room, it 
Till throw out numerous side-brauches, 
of nearly equal sizes, as it advances iu 
height, without one useful piece in it 
except the main stem. 



This cut represents an oak pruned 
according to art, to form crooked or ship 
timber, with three shoots at the first 
formation. 
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This eut represents an oak in its na- 
tural state, if not too much crowded. 



This cut represents a young oak fast- 
ened to a larch to make it grow crooked. . 
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This cut represents an oak trained for 
naval purposes^ with only two shoots left 
at the first formation. 

Beeches must be treated in a very 
different manner, if designed for timber 
trees, as clear straight stems are requisite 
in those trees ; the branches may be short- 
ened the same as the oak till they arrive 
to 14 or 15 feet high, or as high as a 
person can reach with a light hook long- 
handled, to shorten any stragglers or such 
as are likely to make it grow forked, 
and only the most upright and strongest 
shoot should be suffered to grow without 
shortening for a. leader. 
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When the trees have arrived to a suffi- 
cient height with straight stems, and have 
formed good heads sufficient to increase 
the stem of the tree without the aid of 
the lower ones that have been shortened, 
they may be cut off close to the stem ; 
for beech branches will endure in a living 
state upon the trees till the stem has 
sweUed a foot or two over them, which 
must be very injurious to the timber; any 
one who wiU only observe when the bran* 
ches are suffered to grow too long upon 
beech trees, the stems are never fit for 
any useful purpose, as the stem swells in 
such an unsightly and irregular form, 
- owing to those thick branches being left 
upon them, as they will scarce ever die 
like an oak ; perhaps if they are shortened 
when small, as it prevents them increasing 
so in thickness when the tree advances in 
height, they might not be of that detri- 
ment to the stem, but would naturally 
die away as the top gets above them and 
excludes the light. I will appeal to any 
gentlemen who have beeches in their plan- 
tations, if three-fourths or nearly are not 
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useless for any putpose estcept fife-wood, 
hy growing forked^ and into num^roos 
btftnch^s and stetns, and the forks gro\^ 
generally in such a tnahuer ad to hold the 
water ; it is oiily for any person to notice 
this circumstance, where there are beeches^ 
to be convinced of the correctness of what 
I have stated, and how easily it might 
have been prevented, or may be for the 
future ; one single cut with a knife, hook^ 
of pinch with the thumb and finger, to 

hftve shortened one of those brimehes 
when they Were small, would have made 
a tree of great value, that is now fit fpt 
nothing but fire^woodi This is a serious 
loss, if gentlemen would but consider it ; 
and the same holds good with many other 
kinds of timber- 

A person who understood the nature 
of this work, (and I should not be doubts 
ftd of making any person of common 
Cftpaeity comprehend it in a few hours^ 
with practical instruetion,) and what vnst 
numbers a person might do in a day^ md 
by repeating this once a year or onee in 
two, fiOr a few yetirs, wbiit thousaiids of 
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fine trees would be to be seen instead of 
those useless^ unsightly trees that are at 
this day in.most of the plantations which 
have come under my observation. Any 
gentleman, who takes pleasure in rural 
affairs, might do thousands for his own re- 
creation, when walking or riding through 
his young plantations ; for, when the trees 
are advanced a little in height, he could 
shorten in a shoot with one or both hands 
occasionally as he sits on his horse, either 
in Winter or Summer, when in a growing 
state, just as he has time or inclination ; 
and when he understands it himself^ he 
could instruct any of his servants or la- 
bourers how to do it, and judge when it 
was properly performed or not. I have 
endeavoured to make it as easy to be 
comprehended by gentlemen as I possibly 
could, for that very reason. 
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These cuts represent two young beech 
trees, where they have room in their na- 
tural state, the branches not shwtened. 



This CI 
forked, wl 
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parting of the two main branches, is 
generally a hollow that holds water, and 
when the trees grow large extends a good 
way down the stem, and spoils them when 
they are young and have their branches 
shortened, as I have been recommending. 
When such shoots as these occur, one of 
them should be cut off close to the stem 
at first, that the place may heal over, 
particularly where it is as strong or 
stronger than the leader ; but experience, 
with a little observation, will soon teach a 
person what should be shortened or cut 
off; if it appears likely to prevent the 
stem swelling in a regular and even form, 
it would be better to cut it off, particularly 
if there be plenty of smaller branches near 
it ; but, I believe, if the branches are 
shortened in time, the stem would swell 
in a regular even form, without cutting 
very few if any of them close at this 
early period, as every branch so cut off 
deprives it of so much means of increasing 
in thickness ; yet it must be noticed, that 
very small branches ' will very frequently 
csLMse a great injury to a beech tree in 
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preventing the regular swelling <rf the 
stem, and when that is observed tiiere is 
na doubt but they ought to be removed, 
and as close to the stem as possible. In 
fact, the beech spears to require, and 
will be HH>re baiefited by, judicious and 
timely pruning, than any other of the 
f<H%st trees. 
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When beedies are dmgned for orna- 
mental trees near gentlemen's houses, for 
belter, or to hide any particular object, 
t^ey then require a different man^^ement 
again, by only just shortening the extxe.- 
mities of the longest stra^^ng brandies 
irhen they hare extended as &r as it is 
wished, and to shorten all the Arong 
leaders but one, if forked trees are not 
wished for. 

For ornament and shelter on the out- 
sides o£ {Mutations, and for hiding un.- 
sightiy objects, no tree answers so well as 
the beech, as it will branch or feather (as it 
is sometimes termed) down to the ground, 
and by shortening the branches at the 
extremities, they will tJiicken by pro- 
ducing more small ones, which with their 
numerous leaves will make a thick skreen, 
and, being so durable, will continue in that 
state tot ages ; but care must be taken 
not to shorten the lower branches too 
soon, or too near the stem, except any 
oile that has outgrown his fellows, because 
in all cases of ornament or skreens, nature 
should be copied as much as possible, as 
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the lower branches should extend, as they 
will naturally, rather farther from the stem 
than the upper ones, otherwise the trees 
become naked at bottom, and the object 
they were intended for defeated. 

The side or lower branches on oaks or 
elms are more liable to decay, when the 
head'of the tree gets up and overhangs 
them, than the beech, therefore ^"e not 
so proper for skreens and shelter. Elms 
should have their stra^ling branches 
shortened the same as the others ; it is 
a tree that is apt to throw out strong 
forked straggling shoots in the first^ 
years, which should all be shortened as 
high as it 
clean straij 
to have cr 
building, 
crooked ti: 
trained sin 
poses ; by 
it keeps tl 
encroachin 
them to 1 
shoots, wh 
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thickness and length, and inake it fit to 
take out the sooner.- — ^I am alluding to 
the Scotch or wych elm. 

Ash wood^ being required to be 
straight and as free from knots as possi- 
ble, must be kept to one leader/ and 
from any very strong side-branches ; and 
as it is a tender plant when growing; and 
very apt to have its young tender shoots 
nipt by the Spring frosts in low moist 
situations, it is very apt to throw out two 
shoots of an equal strength, which will 
cause a fork, and of course spoil the tree. 
Therefore these trees should be carefully 
looked over, to keep them to one straight 
leader, till they have got to 14, 16, or 
more feet high, oljierwise thousands of 
fine ash are spoiled for want of this sim^ 
pie, easy, and cheap operation, similar to 
the beeches, elms, &c. The ash being 
very hardy, except when making its ten- 
der shoots, is well adapted for high bleak 
situations. 

The natural growth of the Spanish 
chesnut appears to form straight timber ; 
but being a timber fit for ship-building,^ 
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there is no doubt it can be trained b^ 
art to form crooks, koeea, or any forai 
required in the construction of ships, by 
the same roles or something similar to 
what I hare stated conceming oak, as the 
same will apply in respect oS firm tough 
raw>ks, &c. 

The larch will bear cutting as well 
as uiy of the other deciduous trees, 
if done at a proper season. When a 
young lar^ has lost, by any accidrait, its 
leader, the ne^Lt best upright shoot will 
form one, if the others ace shortened; 
if it grows rather horiztmta], it might be 
brought in an upright form by twisting 
one of the branches on the opposite side, 
drawing it in an upnght position, and 
fastening it with a kind of knot ; I have 
saved hundreds by this easy operation. 

After 1 ' ■ ■ 
had 8 or 
{dant, that 
be of so I 
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could go oveY in a day, or what numbers 
€ven a gentleman could prune or correct 
when merely amusing himself in his plan^ 
tations ; and when we look forward to the 
ralue of a well-formed tree of any kind 
come to maturity, compared with one of 
those great ill-formed ones that have been 
left to nature or neglected, which are so 
frequently to be met with, and which 
when cut down, after incumbefring the 
ground perhaps from 50 to 100 years OP 
more, are of little value except for the 
fire, and to contrast the difference, and 
reflect that, with a few cuts of a knife in 
the hands of a skilful person in its infancy 
as it may be termed, would have made it 
a tree of great utility and value ; after all 
this, I say, how much it' is to be regretted 
that such great results should be lost, 
from the want of applying in time to so 
useful and simple a remedy ! 

It is a very erroneous opinion, though 
very common, to suppose if a larch has 
lost its leader it is spoiled; because, when 
young and in a vigorous growing state, 
another leader may be formed, but not 
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where it has been injured and overhung^ 
by other plants, and the top and side- 
shoots become weak and dwindUng. 

If ever the larch timber should be made 
use of in the construction of boats or ship- 
building, which it is probable it may from 
its durable and tough quality when in a 
moist state, it may qasily be trained to 
form crooks, knees, or any course required, 
by taking out the leader and reserving one 
or more of the best placed side-shoots, or 
by fastening it to another as described 
for oaks. — I have tried the experiment 
upon a few to ascertain its practicability, 
of which I have no doubt myself. 

The Scotch fir sends out many side- 
branches, which extend a long way all 
roimd. If there are any other kinds 
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other deciduous trees, and find it to an- 
swer well, as the branches will emit fresh 
shoots from where they were cut off, it 
prevents their rambling and overtopping 
the other plants ; whether they would 
make shoots from wood of two or more 
years' growth, I have not ascertained. 

The spruce fir will bear the same opera- 
tion, if done when young or near the ends 
of the shoots, or by breaking oiit the cen- 
tral bud of the side-branches, when ex- 
tended as far as it is thought necessary, 
or till they encroach or injure a tree that 
is designed to remain as a permanent one, 
which circumstance ought always to be 
kept in view. This method will answer 
well in the interior of plantations, as it 
tends greatly to keep them within bounds 
till they can be taken out to answer some 
useful purpose, and keqps 'the plantation 
warm for the encouragement and growth 
of other wood without injuring it ; but 
when they stand singly for ornament, or 
on the outsides of plantations for shelter, 
skreens, or blinds, perhaps it would not 
he proper to shorten, them ; Although ia 
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respect to blinds, or for shelter, I am In- 
clined to think it would answer well, by 
thickening or making the bruiches more 
numerous and close. A few experiments 
might be useful, to try its effects in such 
situations. 



This en^aving represents two beautiful 
spruce firs with pendulous branches, sup- 
posed to have been planted about 70 years, 
growing singly by the side of a rivulet ift 
the pleasure ground at Hamsterley in the 
county of Durham, the seat of A. Surtees, 
esquire, and reckoned the most handsome 
of their kind in the north of England. 
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Their picturesque beauty, standing singly, 
is particularly marked, and not having 
been spoiled by being placed too near each 
other, or encroached upon when young by 
other trees, to prevent the fair and regular 
spreading of their branches ; whether the 
moist situation (being near to the stream 
and sheltered by other trees and rising 
ground) causes them to grow pendulous, 
by a heavier weight of dew, rain, or snow 
hanging longer upon their branches, I 
cannot tell, and must leave it to the con- 
jecture ojr investigation of the more curi- 
ous and profound naturalist. 

I am inclined to think that, by short- 
ening the branches of Scotch, spruce, and 
larch firs, in the manner I have described, 
in the interior of plantations, when young, 
will prevent those side-branches from be- 
coming large and thick ; consequently 
from making large knots in the timber, 
which may be left on till the tree arrives 
at such a size that they will be overshaded 
by the top branches, when they will die of 
themselves, as they do when planted thick 
together and left in that state a long time, 
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without producing those great knots which 
are so injurious to the fir timber. 

I have not had experience long enough 
to be certain of it ; but I have seen very 
ill effects from bleeding, by cutting the 
thick branches from the Scotch, spruce, 
and larch firs, close to the stem, indepen- 
dent of the injury it does them by pre- 
venting their increase in thickness, (as I 
think I have proved by the experiments) 
besides making them so unsightly. — I be- 
lieve the method I have been treating of 
will be found far superior whenever it 
comes to have k fair trial, I mean in re- 
spect to leaving knots upon the timber ; all 
the other facts, I think, are indisputable. 

It has often surprised me to see, near 
gentlemen's houses, where plantations are 
made for ornament, blinds, skreens, and 
shelter, a quantity of trees crammed in 
very thick to get a blind, &c. as quick as 
possible, which are suffered to grow up all 
together without ever taking one out till 
all the side-branches are killed and the 
trees become naked at the bottom, letting 
in the cold winds through them worse, 
than if there were no plantation. 
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I have before observed, that when gen- 
tlemen have planted they feel great reluc- 
tance to cut down or take out any part ; 
but if they would once determine what 
kinds of trees they wish to remain as a 
permanent wood for ornament or shelter, 
they would accomplish all these objects 
by constantly observing to shorten the 
branches of those trees which encroach 
upon those that are intended to remain ; 
and as soon as they are so near each other 
that shortening the branches will not an- 
swer, or that they overgrow the others, 
then take them out entirely. By attend- 
ing ito this simple rule, you will have your 
permanent trees with branches to the veiry^ 
ground if required, from first to last, the 
plantation close and thick at bottom, and 
they may be made to form handsome trees 
of their kinds; some maybe left to nature 
unpruned, or trained to form what fancy 
may suggest as fantastic trees, if such 
should be the taste of the proprietor. 

But if they are neglected, as is too often 
the case, and suffered to grow all together, 
you will soon have nothing but naked un- 



sightly trees about your mansion, with a 
few branches only on one side, and per* 
haps only a few at the top, with the very 
objects they were intended to hide in full 
view through the naked tall slender stems; 
but by attending to the rules I have been 
describing, in about 10 or 16 years, all 
those objects will be happily accomplished. 
If a young gentleman, when he begins 
planting, would but well consider these 
things, what may he not Ure to see in his 
days ? The most beautiful and ornamental 
trees flourishing round his domain of his 
own planting, with all his ideas of orna- 
ment, blinds, skreens, or shelter accom- 
plished ; instead of the dismal spectacle, 
alter a few years, of returning to the state 
in which he first found it, all open, ex- 
posed, and naked at the bottom ! 



The engraved groups of plants in the 
tiro following pages represent larches, 
with oaks, beeches, or other trees, at 4 
feet iqpart. 
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These two cuts represent where the 
branches of the larches hare been short- 
ened to admit light and the sun's rays, 
and the straggling and strong branches 
of the oaks shortened, with the central 
bud broke out of the leading shoot of 
some of them, to form crooked timber. 
2a 
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These two cuts represent larches and 
oaks at the same distance, and of the 
same year's planting, not shortened, left 
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to chiance, or part of the lower branches 
of the larches cut off close at the stem, 
irhich must shew the difference of the 
two modes in a striking point of view. 

Having said so much about planting, 
it will be supposed I might say what 
Idhds of trees would be best, but that 
depends upon taste, local situation, and 
other circumstances dependant thereon, 
so that it is rather a difficult point ; how- 
ever, I hope, without presumption, I may 
submit ray o{»nion on the subject. 

In a general way, I would plant chiefly 
oak and larch, as, from what I have shewi^i 
larch comes soonest to proflt, and an ex- 
cellent nurse to the oaks, provided you re- 
move her in time, or ^le will soon spoil 
them, varying the proportion according 
to circumstances, because I consider the 
oak as the most valuable timber. When 
it becomes large enough for pit props, if 
found too crowded it may be taken out 
to advantage; and the undergrowth from 
young oaks cut down is as profitable, and 
perhaps mote so, than from any other 
wood, besides the noble appearance fine 
oak woods have. 



^ 
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tn low situations, where t]ie soil is ri^ 
and deep, and by the sides of drains, ash 
or elm may be planted ; my reason for 
recommending to plant ash by the sides 
of the drains is, they may be planted very 
near to the edge, because in a few years 
they would be fit to take out ; whereas if 
oak or other wood, that is to stand a long 
time, if planted so near would be ^t to 
be blown down, or undermined by the 
washing away of the soil, if there is a cur-* 
rent of water ; besides there is more space 
over the dr^ns for their tops, before the 
branches of the other trees meet, that 
are planted further- from the edge of the 
drains, 
to prof 
having 
some c 
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be plan 
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staiiei as notieed before, ai^d till they have 
arrived at a sufficient height to be abote 
its influence when thq firs should be 
taken out. 

In very high and cold situations more of 
the fir tribe may be used; and where the. 
larch will thrive, it is certainly preferable 
to any of the other kinds* 

The sycamore, ox plane as it is pa^ed 
in the north, thrives well op high bleak 
situations, and Ijooks well as an ornamen- 
tal tree on the outrides of plantations, or 
on the highest parts if the ground is hilly; 
it makes a grand object at a distance from 
its dark green, thick, and the cloudy ap* 
pearance of its foliage ; also in groups of 
a considerable quantity together, it has a 
noble appearance ; but it should never be 
introduced in the interior of a plantation, 
as it is a bad neighbour to others from its 
spreading branches, thick foliage, and 
quick growth, and but of little value till 
arrived at a great size. 

Nor do I approve much of birch or al- 
der; they are bad neighbours to oaks, or 
other plants of more value; the alder may 
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be introduced for shelter in wet places, 
where the larch or other firs will not 
thrive ; but as Aey are a spreading tree, 
where they have room the branches must 
be shortened, if other wood is among them, 
as described for the larches, or they will 
soon do more harm than good. 

Elms are not good trees to plant 
among oaks, fi'om their spreading and 
quick growth, and being required to be 
older and longer than larches before they 
can be taken out, so as to derive any pro- 
fit from them, when perhaps they may 
have spoiled the oaks or other trees con- 
sidered of more value or importance, if 
ornament is an object ; but if the strag- 
gling and strong branches are shortened 
to keep them within bounds, they may be 
left till they are fit for some useful pur- 
pose ; perhaps it would be better to 
keep such overgrowing trees in groups by 
themselves, or with others of the like na- 
ture, to derive the most profit from them, 
for the weak cannot contend with the 
strong with any chance of success among 
trees, a principle which applies as well to 
the vegetable as the animal world. 
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If I might be allowed to offer my opi- 
nion on the subject of taste, I cannot 
help thinking that if all kinds of trees 
were to be planted in groups of different 
sizes, each sort by itself in the same plant- 
ation, it would afford a more pleasing vari- 
ety than the indiscriminate mode of mix- 
ing trees promiscuously, and perhaps turn 
to much more advantage to the proprietor 
in the end ; as most kinds of flowers have 
a more pleasing and grand effect when 
planted in beds, or a considerable quanti- 
ty of each sort together, than when scat- 
tered at random one amongst another. 

But of all trees that overtop and outgrow 
the others, the poplar appears to have the 
ascendancy, and therefore very improper 
to be planted among others of a humbler 
and slower growth; for before some of the 
others have taken to grow, they will be 7, 
8, or 10 feet high, of course they must 
overtop and spoil all those that are near 
them ; besides they are of no value till 
arrived at a great age and size, . and per- 
haps not of much then. 

Therefore, if any gentleman wishes to 
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have a plantation of very tall trees in a 
very short time, he cannot do better than 
plant poplars ; but by no means to pluit 
any other kinds vith them, except perhaps 
larches, to draw up. tall and slender, for 
some purposes they might be wanted for. 
A few groups or groves of poplars, near or 
at a distance, round a gentleman's domun, 
will have a good effect, and make a plea- 
sing variety ; but if they are planted as 
nurses to other more valuable trees, which 
are designed to remain for ornament and 
future grandeur, it is going the very wrong 
way to work, for they are sure to retard 
and check the progress of other trees of 
slower growth, such as oak, beech, and 
Spanish chesnut, (which are certainly the 
most useful and ornamental) by drawing 
them un weak with naked stems, which 



&£ poplars and eluw ; ^ftffl- giKm'mg ft f^ 
years tho siderl^f lusida^s lur^ ej^t pfP ^^^sie 
to tlje steiB of ftU tfeje kjiijij^ w^hpi^t ta^ 
kiog anj;^ of them out, Ttrhe^eb^r th^ ]^r 
eome tdU slender plants witlp^ ]^ke4 st^jtoa^; 
^nd, as I hare bjefo^e sjs^^^^^ it r>et§rd9 ^}}^k 
increase in girt, and at 20 Qp ^Q y^f 
growth they will be nothing but tall, na- 
ked, slender, stunted, and unsightly trees, 
where it is evident, ornament, blinds, and 
shelter are designed, or required ; but 
which will be certainly frustrated by the 
mode at present pursued there, if it is 
persevered in. 

To those who plant, or make the holes 
for the plants by the hundred, and to the 
raiser of forest trees for sale, such a sys- 
tem of close planting is very beneficial. 
Not so to the proprietor, who is doomed 
to a great and unnecessary expence, and, 
what is still much worse, to severe disap- 
pointment and chagrin, on finding, in a 
few years, all his hopes frustrated by an 
erroneous and pernicious system. But to 
see the contrast between such plants, and 
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CHAP. IX. 

r 

Undergrowth for corf^^ods^ and other purpo- 
ses.--^ Thinning the oak stools in coppices. — 
Remarkable size of some whins. — Causes of 
the larch failings and not thriving in wet 
cohesive soils proved^ also uppn dry soili 
abounding with rvhins^ ^c. 

• 

As corf-rods are very profitable artieles 
as an underwood in some parts of ^tla^ 
country, it will be proper to say something 
Tipon that subject I have before statei^ 
what has. been made from a small portion 
of land on these grounds, and what may 
be derived by proper management, with^ 
out materially injuring any other trees 
that are among them. 

The hazel, oak, Prunm Padus^ hagberry 
or bird-cherry, and the mountain ash, are 
esteemed the best, but the Jia^el has the 
preference ; the birch wOl do if cut and 
used in the Winter months, but does riot 
work wel;l in the corves, if dried too much 
and left till the Summer, therefore it 
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should be cut early in the season, kept by 
itself, and used as soon as possible ; by 
pursuing this plfen, I have sold great 
quantities that must have been cut down 
to Vaste, or if suffered to grow to 'be fit for 
pit pr6ps would destroy or spoil every 
other kind of wood among them, and the 
pak grows well where the bii'ch will ; be- 
sides as corf-5rods are cut e^^ery third year, I 
believe birch will yield more profit in that 
8tAte than any other. The birch in a very 
$6|jurl^u% Mid dfestructiv^ pk«it to others^ 
Hfld i^ould by no mean« be «icouraged 
among more vaiihable for6st trees, as 
it 'cofttes very thidc feom seeds on land 
aidjdining, Where Wrch has b6en <5ut down 
or is growing, and will soon overtop and 
8*ft6ther every thing that is plainted wliere 
it abounds, except larches f>Y :pQplars, if 
it is not out away when the size of a corf- 
Jbd, Or sooner if that article cannot b^ sold. 
Instead xrf'planting alder, birch, poplars, 
and the sycamore as a mixture, if more 
cf the mountain ash, hagberry,. alnd hazels 
were introduced, where these articles for 
corf-rods, etherings for hedges, or other 
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i)ufpbfies9 ape .8al6able» a greater profit 
would iacprue to the proprietor than froi:a 
the/btherB ; iftex the hagberry and mouii- 
tiaiaa. ash have arrived to a good size, they 
siKnaM be ciut ever at the ground to pro* 
duce stlraight rods the Aoon^, or they arie 
apt ii5 form trees. - 

. The hagberry^ -as it is called in the 
norths or bird^berry in the south, is a 
miost beautiful isw^eet-isiaielling cNnoafnentol 
tree ot shrub ; it i^ usuaiLiy pLaiited as a 
fto\^ring tnee or shmib in the pleteunre^- 
pounds and shjmbberias of the nobility 
land gentry, iand it ought to be nuBire geaa- 
eral, for the uses J have mentioned ; for 
besides the very beautiful eflfect it has iql 
ibhe "wiGiods in the >Spring, its berries would 
make a bountiful provision for bonds, wod 
(perhaps pheasants or crther game woukl 
feed ©n them ; what their principal pro- 
perties may be I do not know, except that 
they are of a very astringent quality, and 
may be useful in aimedicinal.point of view;, 
if properly analysed by competent persons; 
the wood, when arrived at a good si^e, is 
hsscdj x^ompact, and hea^y, andimay be ^^ry 
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useful for many purposes, with which I 
am not acquainted ; when young it is ex- 
tremely tough, makes excellent walking 
or riding sticks, and is a plant of quick 
growth, therefore it appears to be of much 
more value and better worth cultiviating 
than many kinds that are usually grown. 

But as oaks make excellent corf-rods, 
good for etherings for hedges, and various 
other purposes when young, besides the 
value of the bark, why not plant more 
oak than is generally done, instead of so 
many of those inferior kinds of trees, as 
the oak is hardy, and will thrive and 
flourish in almost any soil or situation if 
properly treated ? 

There has not been any thing planted 
here with a view of that kind, except a 
few thousand hagberries I have digged up 
and planted in some moist situations, as 
an experiment to make these woods as 
profitable as I possibly could, without in- 
juring the oaks ; the hagberry seems to 
thrive and flourish in a moist situation, 
but it also grows well in a dry one. 

When oak coppices or young oak trees 
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are cut down, great quantities of young 
« shoots are produced from the stools, as 
they are generally termed ; when, after a 
. few years, it is customary and proper to 
go over them and thin some of them out, 
reserving from 8 to 5 or 6 of the straight- 
est and best placed ones upon a stool for 
stores. By taking the slender upright 
ones from among the stores, the greater 
part of them will make excellent corf-rod^ 
which more than pay the expence of 
thinning, and leave . great profit 

When the middle ones are taken out, 
the stores are properly thinned for the 
first time, suj^se in 6 or 7 years from 
the cutting; after the middle upright 
ones are well thinned out, there remain 
a great number of weaker ones growing 
in an horizontal direction near to the 
ground, which successively every 2 or 8 
years will turn^o great profit for corf-rods, 
(if profit is a desirable object,) which 
are far superior for that purpose to the 
upright ones, for by growing slower they 
are tougher, and it gives an opportunity 
of going over the stools the oftener, to 
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eoireet any easualties that nu^ hare eor 
eurred axnong th« storei^ from winds or 
flnow breaking fhem down, whidi is ofleal 
the c«se, or to cut away the thoma, briers^ . 
&e. that may be doing hurt, eacfa timjt 
paying mmre than the expence, aod should 
be kept in view where prolFit and utility 
are the main objects ; besides these hon- 
zontal side-sheots by no means injure tiie 
•stores, but may very probably greatly be- 
nefit them, by aibsorbing more of the 
gases that are produced Brom the -^OBOf- 
ing leaves aad vegetable matter of the 
former yeai^s growth, wiiiidi mi^^ be etm- 
veyed by the greater quavtity of leaves 
the shoots produce to the roots, stuengfth- 
en them, and part reasoend with greater 
-vigour to the central stores. Aft any>iate 
tf i - ^ - - . 
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I have before stated, when speaking of 
planting the wet ground in Dean Forest, 
how the larch and other trees died in the 
Spring months, and the method I recom- 
mended of raising the holes with a good 
square turf or sod of earth, and laying the 
ground dry at the same time and partly 
by the same operation, and what a benefi- 
cial effect it had in such soils. 

From the experience I have had, since 
I came to Chopwell, of planting larches in 
such wet places, and particularly if the 
under stratum is clay or inclining to clay, 
or the soil of a close adhesive nature, 
without taking care to lay it. dry by drain- 
ing, which will be very expensive in such 
kind of land, as the drains would require 
to be so very numerous. By the method 
'of raising the holes or places where the 
plant is to stand, the draining may almost 
be accomplished by that operation, except 
some of the principal ones, -which need 
not be so numerous if this method is 
adopted. But to plant larch in such land 
without laying it dry by perfectly drain- 
ing, or raising the places where the plants 

2 c 
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are to stand with soil, it would be far bet- 
ter not to plant any l^rch at all, as I hope 
to shew by what has occurred here j oak, 
ash, elm, &c. will live and thrive after 
some years, but the larch is certain to 
fail without that precaution. 

When I arrived at Chopwell, in the 
Autumn of 1819, there were three farms 
to plant, containing near 400 acres, which 
had not been farmed in the best manner^ 
with a good deal of wet land upon them 
that had not been drained, and the ditches 
were all nearly choaked up for want of 
cle«ang out, which made the ground 
nearly in the state of an open common 
or fell. 

A very considerable part of the land was 
overrun with whins or furze, of an extra- 
ordinary growth ; and having had instruc- 
tions from the commissioners, that every 
kind of work was to be done in the most 
economical and' cheap manner, and to sell 
and make the most of every thing that 
could be sold and turned into money, to- 
wards defraying the expences attending 
the clearing, draining, and planting the 
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ground ; and as there were great quan- 
tities of these strong whins, with a few 
rejected small branches of oak, that had 
been cut down to clear the ground, to iill 
up the vacancies with larches, I was told 
nothing could be made of the whin 
stalks, ,&c. 

However, as the stubbing and clearing 
the ground of them caused great expence 
and left no profits, and having received the 
xjrders as before stated, I thought it my 
duty to make inquiries how to dispose of 
them so as to gain something towards 
defraying the expenee of clearing the 
ground, and I sold as many of the strong 
stalks of the whins that were burnt into 
charcoal, (which answered some purposes 
very well) as amounted to ^44 4s, and 
from the offal small wood to s©ll 4s, 
making a sum of s^55 8s; after paying all 
the expences of dressing the stalks out, 
burning and delivering it to the forges, it 
cleared s§20 towards the other expenoes, 
where there would not have been a shil- 
ling made ; besides affording employment 
to a number of poor people, and work 
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was very searee in this nei^bourhood at 
that time. From the whin stalks and 
6ome other things I made about ^90 
that season, where there would not have 
been so many shillings towards the ex- 
penees of preparing the land for planting. 

It perhaps may be interesting or amu- 
sing to many persons, who never ^aw such 
furze or whins, to state the size and extent 
of some of the latter that I measured, 
which may surprise and give an idea of 
what state part of these fairms were in at 
the time they were to be planted; one whin 
stalk measured nearly 8 inches in diame- 
ter, 23 inches in the girt or nearly 6 inches 
the square, and another 21 inches in girt, 
which spread out into great arms or 
branches like a little tree, with nearlv a 
foot of wood in one of them. 

I also measured the extent of ground 
another whin bush had covered, and all 
from one original root ; it was 9 yards in 
diameter, and nearly of a circular form ; as 
the branches had extended themselves 
they had taken fresh root in the ground, 
so that it took two men a full hour's hard 
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work to grub it up by the roots ; the whins 
in Bome places were 8 and 9 feet high, and 
broom in a very few years will get to that 
height if close together. It would seem 
superfluous to ask, what chance ha^e 
$mall plants that are perhaps from 3 to 5 
or 6 years before they begin to grow, even 
in more favourable situations? I would 
ask. what ohance have plants of any kind 
to grow among such shelter as this ? Yet, 
strange as it may appear, there are people 
who maintain that it is necessary for 
shelter, and that the plants grow the bet- 
ter for it ! 

But to return — ^About 200 acres were 
planted in 1820, and that being a favour- 
able year the larch plants succeeded very 
well, except in some particular places 
where the ground was wet, and had not 
been sufficiently drained and laid dry ; 
this was planted the one half larch, one 
fourth oak, and the rest a mixture of 
plants, alder, ash, beech, elm, and syca- 
more. 

The next year (1821) the commissioners 
ordered an alteration to be made in the 
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following proportions, for the land to be 
then planted, nearly 180 acres, viz. one 
half oak, only one fourth larch, and the 
rest with the mixture as before stated. 
But 1821 proving a very dry Spring and 
Summer, with some sharp frosts in the 
Spring months, nearly every larch on 
those wet parts died, and those which did 
live made but little progress in compari- 
son with what the plants had done the 
year before. It was thought the larch 
seemed too thin, not considering the real 
causes of its appearing so, and it was 
ordered to mend over all the failures of 
every kind of plants with nothing but 
larch, which was accordingly done ; but 
1822 proving a very dry season also, with 
some sharp frosts in the Spring, those 
used in mending over failed again in the 
wet places and from the same causes, and 
those planted in 1 820 appeared better by 
two years* growth than those planted in 
1821, even where they had taken upon the 
dry ground; which shews what difference 
there may be between one year's planting 
and another, even where the land is of the 
same quality. 
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The failures liave been mended over 
three times since they were planted with 
nothing but larch, and in every year they 
have failed, though the last two years were 
favourable seasons to fresh planted trees ; 
yet nearly all the larch died in those wet 
parts, besides great quantities on the dry 
good land that have been destroyed by 
the overgrowth of whin, broom, brier, 
birch, aiid other rank herbage. 

The larches that have been used on this 
last planted ground in the 4 years, and 
which was planted at the first with only 
680 plants less per acre than the original 
complement of one half larch, make 1470 
upon an average to the acre. As very few 
of the oaks or other plants have failed from 
the wetness of the land, except what have 
been smothered or destroyed from other 
causes, I would ask what has become of 
all those larches that have been planted, 
when it is clear there has been a consi- 
derably greater number than were upon 
the first planted grounds ? Yet this year 
(December, 1824) it has been thought 
proper to plant 100,000 more larches upon 
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about 170 acres c^this thinly planted kiwi, 
being the fifth time of planting it wiHh 
larch in 4 years, an^ there have* heen 
planted this fifth time on some of the 
wettest parts near 1000 larches to an acre; 
on an average with these last there 
have been planted' upon this ground up- 
wards of 2000 larches per acre in the 4 
years. Surety there must be some other 
cause of their being too thin besides plant- 
ing only 680 less per acre at firs^t than the 
original complement of 1360 to an acre ; 
on some parts, where they took kindly 
and have not been injured or destroyed, 
they are thick enough. 

I shall now endieavour to explain the real 
cause of such a deficiency^ the means of 
preventing those losses, disappointments, 
and extra expences ; and to caution gen- 
tlemen who plant for profit or pleasure, 
to inquire into and ascertain the real cau- 
ses of such failures from practical and 

4 

experienced* people, or they may be easily 
led into fresh expences, without being 
any nearer their object. 
There have been provided, in the nur- 
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«ery at Chopwell, to supply and fill up aU 
vacancies that may occur, after Mr Falla 
had completed his contract, and the larch- 
es have been thinned out, 245,000 oaks, 
11,000 Spanish chesnuts, 10,000 ash, 6000 
elm, and 5000 spruce and Scotch firs, 
making a total of 276,000, or 345 plants 
to an acre on an average for 800 acres ; 
as there may be about 100 acres of old 
wood land that requires none, and in all 
probability these will be found insufficient. 
Surely the knowledge of such facts as these 
should induce every proprietor to take 
every possible precaution to insure the 
success and well-doing of the first planted 
trees. 

Having previously stated that some 
seasons are much more unfavourable to 
newly planted trees than others, which 
was the case in 1821 and 1822, which 
killed nearly all the larch in the wet parts 
that had not been sufficiently laid dry ; 
it is well known that such soils when soa- 
ked with water all Winter, and as late as 
May in this country sometimes, when it i 

gets in dry the soil gets hard, contracts, \ 

2d 
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emcks ol* ^ens, and lets in the air to the 
foots, and by absorbing less moisture from 
the atmosphere than those soils that hav^ 
laid dry all the Winter, the sharp frbsto 
tad cutting easterly winds thiat generally 
prevail at that season in all ptobability 
kill them, the larch coming so early in- 
to leaf before it can have mfde any 
fiiesh roots ; in fact, how can larches make 
any foots when they are sodden all the 
Wintet with watery and the dry weather 
sets in all at onoe when the eArth be*' 
eolaies of a sudden quite hard, dry, anid 
Hiifit for any newly planted trfees to vege- 
tate in it ? Such appears to be the cause of 
the plants dying in such soils in that state. 
But this very soil, where the plants have 
so often failed, if it lies dry all the Win- 
ter, is not so subject to contract and crack 
when the dry weather sets in, and the 
larches are preparing to make fresh rootg 
before the trying season (April, May, and 
June) arrives, when the frosts and cold 
winds prevail, and the soil, from the action 
of the atmosphere, pulverises and elo^s 
about the roots the same as if they were 
in the driest grounds.: 
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Unfortunately, I have not had presence 
of mind to try any upon holes raised hawj 
but I am certain of its effects; becaude 
<m the t<^s of the ridges, or by the edged 
of the drains where the scnl has lain dry 
^l the Winter, the plants have succeeded; 
and in the next row, where the water has 
lodged all the Winter, the plants are dead} 
although, in as much and as good soil, I 
have counted 16 plants of larch of the 
last year's planting all dead in a single 
Towof about ISO yards loi^. The method 
of planting here, by taking only a small 
spit of earth out with a spade of a sen>i- 
eircular form, and putting the plant in the 
hole under that one sod, is rather against, 
the plant succeeding, particularly so in 
those sodden stiff soi^ because it will 
naturally contract when it becomes dry, 
and let in the air .to the roots before they 
have taken hold of the ground ; and also^ 
if the plants are large with great roots, as 
part of the roots are doubled back in the 
planting and remain out of the ground, 
which was the case with part of these last 
planted larches. 1 beheve, before the end 
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of the ensuing Summer, there will 
be one in ten alive of those planted, wl 
tihey have failed four times before ; 
time will try it, and it would be a fo 
nate circumstance if those should 
where th^ have been planted in d 
ground, close by the side of an oak, 
or elm, or at the most within 2 feet of i 
Some of these plants are just starl 
to grow very vigorously, therefore it n 
be evident if the larches live they 
destroy or injure the pak or any ol 
plant, or must be cut out before they 
be fit even for a hedge-stake, conseque] 
the expence attending such a work n 
be superfluous. A considerable quan 
of the small oaks or other plants n 
have been destroyed, as they could noi 
perceived at that season of the year am 
the long close grass, whins, and other fi 
by the planters, who performed the w 
by the thousand.* 

* Since writing this, my ptedictiona have been vet 
aB I suppose there is not one in 100 alive in the we 
hesive land, and very few in drier land, (torn the < 
causes speofied. 
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I hadwritten the foregoing observations 
oh the causes of the larch dying, when I 
was induced to reconsider and try if pos- 
sible to ascertain the real cause of the 
laorches so frequently failing in such land ; 
a circumstance which I believe I have 
been so fortunate as to discover, and which 
I consider of very material impcwrtance to 
communicate to the public, and to guard 
gentlemen who plant froni faUing into 
such errors, being certain, from what has 
80 often happened before, that these last 
planted larches had no better chance to 
succeed than the first, but rather a worse, 
from being such large plants, and such as 
but few people would have planted, par- 
ticularly in such land. • 

About the middle of March, after the 
plants had begun to protrude their buds 
and look green, I was induced to pull up 
some of them in the wet ground to ex- 
amine them, when I found all the roots 

• 

quite black and decaying into the very 
stem ; although the stem and leaves were 
fresh and green, and seemingly in a very 
promising state; and now (in the middle of 
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April, 18M) tlief have the stme promising 
appearance, and the leaves considerably 
advanced in growth, although the root and 
stem, even to above the sur^iee of the 
ground, are quite dead. This fact is new to 
me and may foe to others; and as this has 
been a Temarkablj dry Spring, it may be 
called an unfaivourable season to newly 
pfamted tcees. It might be said that the 
dry weather has killed the plants, wheii 
the realcaueeis quite the reverse, having 
been killed by over much moistune to the 
- coots long before the dry weather set in. 

I had fortunately planted a few lar^ies 
upon some rained tiirfa in n»rtjt nf tbftfip 
wet plac 
well as 
fresh ani 
proof of 
planting 
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deferring the planting of Buch parts till 
late in the Spring ; for I have observed 
larehes growing with great vigour in land 
much wetter than that where the plants 
have so often failed, and in this groiuid 
where any of the plants that stood a little 
drier and were not killed, and whose roots 
9te in the same soil, are growing very 
vigorous, while it kills those that have 
been taken up out of a dry rich soil, and 
planted before Christmas into soils where 
the water stagnates most of the Winter ; 
but where it does not appear to stagnate^ 
nad wh»^ the soil is of a very strong co- 
hesive nature, the roots of the plants have 
decayed in the same manner ; in some on- 
ly the lower parts of the roots decay, and 
thM part which is above the level of the 
wMer remains alive, and enables them to 
make a Jfew fresh roots near the surface, 
which barely keep them alive for some 
yews tiU tihey have made more numerous 
roots^ fr^m which caAise it iis thought they 
oi^e sickly md will not thrive in sudli soil& 
The wet does fiot a{)pear to act so upon 
tj^e roots of tbe^cMJst; taken up and planted 
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in the same soil and time, which proves 
what I have before observed on this sub^ 
ject, and one very important lesson may 
be learned from this fact. If the land is 
not sufficiently drained or laid dry, by 
raising the places where the plants are to 
stand, not to plant such land with larch 
till late in the Spring ; but when it can be 
done earlier and all at the same time, it 
can be accomplished much easier and at 
less expence, than going twice over^ithe 
same ground ; besides, as the larch is a 
tree that vegetates so early, it does not 
appear to be a plant to be left till late in 
the Spring before it is planted out for 
good. We have planted them with great 
success on some raised holes in Dean Fo- 
rest, late in the season ; but they had been 
taken up in good time, and laid in the 
earth by the keels, as it is generaUy term- 
ed, before they were planted. 

Another circumstance this fact corror 
borates is, that the sap does not retire to 
the roots in the Winter season, as suffici- 
ent is left in the stem and branches to 
keep them alive for some months, and to 
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v^etate when the roots and parts of the 
atenx are qmte dead, as exemplified in 
this instance of the larches. 

It also proves another circumatance c^ 
great importance to all planters, and ought 
to he kept in mind, that the roots of new- 
1 J planted iMx^hes will decay hy remaining 
in a dormant state all the Winter, in IbxiA 
soaked with water, or of a strong cohesive 
quality, which they must he in after re^ 
moving till they have made fresh roots. 

The knowledge of such facta as these 
should make gentlemen consider well the 
experience^ principles, motives^ intcarest, 
OY ccmnections of those int whom they 
confide^ and to whom they c^tai surrender 
their own judgment. 

Another cause of so many latchea 
laiUug; on the very hest and driest land» 
«t froin the overgrowth of the whim 
and other rank herbage, that have not 
heeft cleared away from than ; this atu^ 
growing so close together, gets up in 
k^ht^ overtops and shades the plants, 
which in a year or two are totally kiUed or 
qifoiled, because they are deprived of the 
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by the close rank whins and other 
herbage, which have completely prevented 
the plants from making either leaves or 
branches ; but whera the soil was taken 
off there could be little or no grass or 
whins for the first year or two, and 
there the plants are alive, and growing 
vigorously, as before noticed ; but such is 
the case in all places abounding with an 
overgrowth of whins, or any thing -else 
that excludes the light and room from 
the plants to make leaves ^and branches. 
But as this case was so striking, I thought 
it of importance to mention for the in- 
formation of gentlemen who plant, and 
who might think such stuff necessary for 
shelter, and doing no hurt to the young 
plants, to shew the errors and wrong ideas 
they may conceive or be led into, if not 
well understood or inquired after by themr- 
selves, and to convince them that merely 
planting and then leaving them to chance 
is not the most beneficial way. 

I have frequently seen, and noticed in 
this work, that the plants may all be de- 
iitroyed in the second or third year ailer 
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year» he would find himself miserably 
appointed. Just jsuch is the case with 
forest trees ; but, as I have observed, there 
are people who maintain the contrary 
opinion, and say that the plants will get 
up through all the stuff that overhangs 
9Bd shades them ; hete and there a plant 
may get its head above it, but look at it 
when the stuff is cleared away from it ; a 
tall dwindling crooked thing, without any 
side-branches, and unable to bear its own 
weight, and is what may be termed top- 
heavyy has to be cut off at the root, tod 
the ground to be planted over again to fill 
up all vacancies, or have the ground only 
half stocked^ which is a great loss ; I said 
half stocked, perhaps not a quarter, and 
all for want of a little care and expence 
during the first few years after planting ; 
for, as Dr Franklin expresses himself, ^* all 
is lost for want of a little care at first ; '' 
and about what ? Why a thing as simple 
as the horse-shoe-^nail ! 

To prevent loss and insure success to 
those who plant, either for pleasure or 
imm^ate profit, (and most people who 
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make side-shoots and leaves, till th^ are 
out of danger ; and to attend to shorten- 
ing the long straggling branches, and 
keeping them to one leader, as before- 
explained. By such care and management 
it is impossible to calculate the amount 
of the early and certain advantages to 
be derived from the practice here recom- 
mended. 



CHAP. X. 

Distances to plant trees — Spoiled /or want of 
pruningt as well as hy injudicious pruning — 
To prune the young plants in the nursery 
and plantations ; the Summer and Autumn 
seasons the best — Trenching grouttd for 
plantations — Account of trees, their in- 
crease in bulk in a given time, endeavoured 
to be ascertained — Spanish chesnuts thrive 
in high and cold situations — Further re- 
marks on the food of trees — Hon> increased 
in bulk — Sap remains in the branches all 

. the Winter, proved. 

Bespecting the distances for planting 
forest trees, there is such a diversity of 
opinions, it is not necessary to say much 
on that head, as every person who plants, 
must or should act upon his o\ra judg- 
ment ; hut if care is not taken to relieve 
them from the encroachment of each - 
other, or to take them entirely out before 
they injure or destroy each other, (which 
will happen before they are of any or 
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little value) it would be the safest and 
cheapest way to end on the sure side, by 
planting moderately thin. 

It may not be amiss to obserre, that 
when oaks, elms, beeches, or chesnuts have 
plenty of room, by not planting too close 
at the first, or by timely taking out the 
nurses, or other trees, that they may be 
equally spoiled and rendered useless for 
want of pruning, by running all to bran- 
ches, as well as by that erroneous and 
disgraceful method of cutting all the side- 
shoots off at the bottom, and then suffer 
them to run into any kind of top after- 
wards ; but pruning is thought necessary, 
and it must be done, because somebody 
else does it, and by persons generally who 
know no more the nature or reason of it 
than a child, just like the story of a sheep 
jumping over the battlements of a bridge 
into a river, one went first, and the rest 
all followed to their destruction. 

It is of great iraportancej and attended 
with beneficial results in many ways, to 
prune youtig forest trees in nurseries 
before they are taken up for planting out 

2 r 



for good, as it can be done more expe- 
ditiously, consequently cheaper, if it is 
thought necessary to prune them before 
they are replanted in the plantations ; 
but what I chiefly allude to is the accele- 
ration of their growth in the nursery, by 
shortening in all the strong side-shoots, 
and not cutting them clean off as some 
do, reserving the strongest and most cen- 
tral one for the leader ; this work should 
be done in the Summer months when the 
shoots are young and tender, when it can 
be done by pinching the ends of the 
young shoots off, increases the leaves, 
causes the plants to increase wonderfully 
in thickness and height^ and by the muL- 
tiplicity of leaves increased- this way it 
shades the ground, keeps down the weeds, 
and operates as a vast saving of expence 
to those persons who think it necessary 
to their nurseries of young plants to be 
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Never in the course of my professional 
experience did I ever see such iroprove- 
ments in the growth of plants as in 
the Summer I adopted this plan, to the 
oaks and chesnuts that I pruned in this 
manner, as well as to the plants that 
were planted out in the young plan- 
tations. By doing it in Simimer, the 
Winter pruning becomes unnecessary, and 
there are no shoots to pick or rake off 
the ground ; but if it has been omitted 4n 
Summer, it must be done in the Wintei^ 
and continued every Summer and Autumn 
afterwards to the strong and stra^ling 
side-shoots, for the oak and chesnut gen- 
erally make two and sometimes three 
shoots the same year, one in the Spring, 
4md another after Midsummer or in the 
Autumn ; a person will perform a great 
deal more of this work in Smnmer than in 
the cold Winter days, vid the advantages 
of pruning at that season are very great 
if duly considered. 

As vast sums of money are often 
«xpended in trenching the ground and 
making holes for planting, whielt: mi^it 
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be, to derive the supposed benefit from it, 
otherwise the expence would be thrown 
away. There are but few persons who can 
adopt that plan to any great extent, and 
a good deal of damage is often done to the 
plants by the hoeing, and growing of crops 
among the plants where that is adopted, 
as the crops if luxuriant will have the 
same effects upon small plants as weeds 
and other filth. 

For shrubberies and small plantations 
near to a house, where a plantation is re- 
quired quickly, it may be necessary ; but 
by following the plan I have rec(»nmended 
and pointed out, would obviate all this 
useless and additional expeiice, if proper 
«are is taken for a few years at first to go 
t)ver once or twice a year, as occasion may 
require, to beat down or cut away all grass 
or other rubbish from around each plant, 
and to give an occasicHial pruning wheh 
necessary. If the ground should be hard 
or very steril, to put a little better earth 
to the roots of the plant at the time of 
planting, to facilitate their establishment 
in the ground, whieh is of material impor- 
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Unce, would save a great expence, and 
in most cases uiswer the same purpose. 

It seems to be the opinion of many 
persons, in the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, that the Spanish ches- 
riut will not thrive in so cold a climate^ 
except in particularly warm situations ; 
but I shall here mention a few instances, 
that have come to my knowledge, where 
they have throve, and perhaps they may 
in other places similarly situated, if fairly 
tried. 

In Gibside woods is a Spanish chesnut, 
by the coach-road-side, which measures at 
this time (1834) at 4 feet from the ground, 
7 feet 2 inches in girt ; a very fine tree, 
but it has been evidently crowded in its 
early growth. There is another near the 
chapel, which measures, at the same 
height, 7 feet 3 inches in ^rt. — In the 
same woods are some silver firs, probably 
planted at the same time, by the coach* 
roac 
■the 
nea 
ano 
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moist soil, 9 feet girt. These trees are 
upwards of 100 feet in height. 

There are also beeches, planted at the 
same time, supposed from 90 to 100 years 
since, when the grounds were laid out by 
a Mr William Joyce. 
A beech near the chapel measures, at 4 

feet from the ground, ... 8 feet girt. 
One by the coach-road-side, ... 8 ft. 9 in. 

Another near to it, ... 8 5 

And one near the monument, 8 6 

An elm near the lodge; 7 1 

And an English elm, at the east 

end of the terrace near the haU, 8 8 
A larch, probably planted at the 

same time, near the stables^ 7 4 
A Scotch fir, near the stables, 7 7 
A^iother do. do. *.. 6 10 

And another do. do^ ... 6 6 

Also several yew trees, that must have 
been planted when the grounds and walkg 
were laid out^ which measure in girt from 
2 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. There 
are some oaks, that appear to have been 
planted when the other trees were ; one 
measures in girt, at 4 feet from the 
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cdneluskm I 6aii form from themi reason- 
ably be supposed they have been planted 
about 95 or 96 years. 

There is one silver fir, in the west 
phOitations at Gibside south from the 
chapel, which I have ascertained for a 
fact to have been planted in 1761, the 
year of a great riot at Hexham, partieu- 
larly remembered from that event, ani^ 
which at this time measures^ at 4 feet 
from the ground, 6 feet 6 inches in girt, 
has been planted 64 years, and has in- 
creased in girt rather less than an inch 
and quarter a year on an average for that 
period. 

Bespecting the growth of the Spanish 
chesnuts, Gibside may be considered ft 
favourable situation, and particularly as 
they had been sheltered by other plants 
^wheii young ; butj I have been informed, 
therfe have been finer chesnut trees cut 
down there than any at present standing 
in those plantations. 

There is now growing at the Leases 
near Gibside, belonging to John Scaife, 
^^uitiC) a S^niish dbiesnut> at the outside 
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of a narrow belt of trees, fully exposed to 
the west winds, and partly under the drip 
and shade of other larger trees, which 
measures, at 4 ''feet from the ground, 4 
feet 6 inches in girt ; it is a healthy fine 
tree considering its exposed situation. — 
An ash near the house measures, at 4 feet 
from the ground, 7 feet in girt ; an elm 6 
feet 10 inches ; and a beech, in the hedge- 
row adjoining the turnpike road, 6 feet 6 
inches. — These trees have been planted 
about 75 to 80 years, from the best in- 
formation I could get. 

Upon Tanfield Moor, a much higher 
and bleaker situation than either of the 
former, there is now growing, in a narrow 
belt of plantations near a farm-house 
called Barker' s-ClosCf a Spanish chesnut, 
planted in the year 1777 ; a fact of which 
I have no doubt, as I had the information 
from the person who held the plants when 
a boy at the time of planting ; it measured^ 
in the Autumn of 1824, at 3 feet from 
the ground, S feet 3^ inches in girt ; so 
«that, in 47 years, the time it must have 
been planted, it appears to have increased 
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nearly 40 inches in girt ; an amount little 
less than an inch per year, and truly won- 
derful for so exposed a situation. In the 
same place are oak, beech, elm, and larch 
trees, but this chesnut is as good and 
healthy as any of them. The soil is of a 
cold and wet nature, and the whole plan- 
tation is not much more than a quarter 
of an acre, and 22 yards in width. 

The tender shoots of the chesnut, in 
high situations, are not so liable to be 
killed by the Spring and Summer frosts 
{which often happen when the plants are 
making them) as they are in lower, damp, 
or moist places. From whence it appears 
that the Spanish chesnuts will thrive in 
much higher and colder situations than 
has been generally imagined, particularly 
if they are sheltered in their infancy by 
other plants. 

From these facts it will appear that the 
oak, chesnut, ash, beech, elm, and silver 
fir, will increase in girt from about an 
inch -to an inch and a quarter per year on 
-an average of 100 years, if they have 
sufficient room to make branches ; for the 
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trees that I measured were the finest und 
largest of their respective kinds, and had 
never wanted room for their branches to 
spread freely ; whereas those, which have 
not had that advantage, do not arrive at 
near the size. The Scotch and larch have 
not attained the thickness of the silver 
fi.r and some other treses, yet the yew ap- 
pears to increase in size about half as fast 
as the other kinds of trees ; and it seems 
to me tolerably clear that very small young 
trees will increase more in girt in one year 
than those at a more advanced age. But 
these experiments I have not attempted 
for a sufficient length of time to be assured 
of the fact ; nor have I yet been able to 
ascertain how much a tree, from 60 to 100 
years growth, increases yearly ; but from 
what I have proved by the experiments it 
appears to me pretty evident that they 
grow fastest when young, some of the 
oaks having increased from one inch to 
an inch and a half, and in one instance & 
inches in girt in one year ; and one of the 
larches with shortened branches increased, 
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upon an average of 4 yeftrs, very near S^ 
inobeaper year in girt.* 

The large oaks, on the Crown estate at 
Ghopwell, ' are of about 5S years growth, 
and as all the timber at that time was cut 
down to the siae of a small pit-prop, no- 
thing of much size or value was left stand<- 
iag. I have measured about 60 trees of 
various sizes and situations, and have 
found the best and largest of them, where 
they appear to have had room and a con- 
siderable quantity of branches, to measure, 
at 3 fiwt from the ground, from 4 to 5 feet 

* The larch is more liable to disease from llliyh^ «t 
various ages than aay other of the forest trees with vhi<^ 
I am acquainted, and will hardly ever recover, (lilce th^ 
oak and other of the hardy deciduous kinds) if severely 
injured, without the aid i^ pruning by shortening the 
Ivandtea ; which operation will ^ot succeed Imt ijpoo 
young trees, consequently it appears that larches are qqt 
well adapted for permanent woods. They soon get to a 
great size, and are fit for numerous purposes, if they keep 
in a growing vigorous state ; but as that is very uncertain, 
it would appear most prudent to turn as many as possible 
to advantage at the earliest period they wouhl pay ^i, 
and before they become in a stunted state, ynd injure, t^ 
remaining too long in the ground, trees more hardy and 
use&L 
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in girt ; only 3 among them have exceeded 
that size, one 5 feet 3 inches, ano^er 5 
feet 5 inches ; and the largest, which is 
very remarkable as growing from an old 
stump of a tree, is 5 feet 10 inches in girt. 
But the greater part, where they stood 
thick and have not made many branches, 
are considerably under 4 feet, and a great 
many only 1 8 inches and upwards to 3 and 
4 feet in girt ; but I must observe, that 
many of the thickest trees are as tall as 
those of the smallest girt. 

This must shew, in a strong light, the 
utility of thinning woods in proper time, 
and that on an average, if oaks have suffi- 
cient room, they will increase about an 
inch or a little more in girt a year ; and, 
by neglect or mismanagement, may be 
retarded so as not to increase little more 
than a quarter of an inch a year, as is 
evident from the growth of these oaks. 

It surely must be an error in practice 
to cut down fine young thriving oak tim- 
ber from 40 to 50 years growth, and in- 
creasing in thickness at the rate of an 
inch or more a year, to clear the groiind 
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to plant it over again vfith larches, parti- 
cularly where o^ timber of larger dimen- 
sions is required, to take out the stimted 
bad ones without branches, when there is 
no probability of their making fresh ones, 
or where they are standing too thick, in 
all these cases it is very well ; but to cut 
all down indiscriminately at that age and 
size, when in as healthy and thriving a 
state as timber can be, because it may be 
supposed or said to be in a stunted state 
or have done growing, must certainly be 
a fundamental error. 

In a plantation, belonging to the Gibside 
estate on Tanfleld Moor, I found an oak ' 
that measured, at 3 feet from the ground, 
14^ inches, another 15, and one 17 inches 
in girt, which have been planted SI years 
on as cold, black, moory soil as can well be 
conceived, the land producing a long moss 
and coarse heath. The oaks and sycamores 
appear, now that they have taken to the 
soil, to thrive better and look more healthy 
and vigorous than the larch, which in such 
cold wet situations appear soon to turn 
mossy and stunted ; and in another plan- 
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tetion, on the edge of Tanfield Moor above 
the Leases, belonging to the Marquis of 
Bute, the land dry but fully exposed to 
the tresterly and north winds, I measund 
«n elm, at 3 feet from the ground, 2 feet 
1 inth in girt, an oak 18^ inches, and m 
ash 16 inches, which have been pluited 
ftO yeftrs. These were all by chanee, as 
the plantation had not been properly 
thinned. 

Having had some oonversatktti with a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of ChopweU 
about cutting off oaks at or near to 
the ground in S or S years after planting, 
if they appear in a stunted state^ he ttdd 
me of some he had cut ofi^ belonging to 
his landlord, William Surtees, esquire^ in 
a plantation belonging to that gentleman 
at Buck's^a^ in the county of Durham, 
irhich weie upon a bit of as bad wet land 
as tiny in the plantation. He cut them 
bff, fes he informed me, to observe the 
effects, without taking any notice of it to 
any one at the time. From the gteat 
progress those oaks had made in compari- 
son with the others, I was induced to go 
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and see them ; when I measured three of 
them, at 3 feet from the ground, one 
was 21^ inches, another 19f inches, ano- 
ther 19^- inches in girt, and which had 
been planted only 20 years. On other 
parts of the plantation, where the land 
was much better but which had been 
overrun with whins, &c. there was scarce 
a plant upon it of any kind but what was 
small, ill-formed, bad things. The oaks 
were scarce so high as the whins, and the 
larches were crooked and good for nothing; 
in short, it wanted clearing and planting 
over again, after the loss of 20 years. On 
the contrary, where the oaks had been cut 
off and no whins to impede their growth, 
there was a great quantity of tall fine lar- 
ches, many of which had been taken out at 
different times, but still they had been left 
too long before they had. been taken out, 
as most of the oaks were tall and slender ; 
those I measured seemed to have had 
more room from the greater number of 
branches they had on them. In a plan- 
tation adjoining, belonging to another 
gentleman, and which had been planted 
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7 years longer, we could find no oaks near 
the sise of these, as the larch and other 
wood had not heen thinned out in time. 

These facts corroborate, to the fullest 
extent, what I was premising from the 
experiments I have made. The instances 
quoted were by chance, as no particular 
eare was taken or meana used to acoeleofate 
their growth, except the mere eutting the 
last-mentioned oaks off the second or third 
year after they had be^i planted, and ne^ 
ver dmng any thing to them afterwards^ 
except taking a few of the larches out 
can be considered such* 

In £0 years from the planting, with 
early care and proper management, a geii^ 
tleman may look forward to have oak, ash, 
and elm trees from 20 inches to 2 feet 
and upwards in girt, after taking out a 
orop of larches ; . for ^ here is an instanee 
of an oak, in 20 years, upwards of 21 
inches in girt, and an elm of the saaw 
standing 2 feet 1 inch in girt, without any 
care or means used, and in unfavourable 
situations as to soil, &c. Then, in naore 
favourable situations, with care and skill 
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in the management, is it not probable 
these sizes may be far exceeded in the 
same time ? 

In a plantation, belonging to the Gibside 
estate, are some oaks and larches that have 
been planted 19 years ; a striking example 
of leaving the larch trees too long before 
they are taken out, by whidi they are 
drawn up tall and slender, and the oaks are 
rendered sn^all stunted, weak, dwindling 
plants, not near sc^ good as some on the 
Crown wood-lands at Chopwell tiiat have 
, been planted only 1 1 years. — ^And in m 
plantation belonging to the Greenwich 
Hospital estate, are some more oaks that 
have been planted under a thick shade of 
larches several years after the larch had 
been planted, and have had their tower 
branches cut off; but as the larches are 
so thick and tall, and the branches meet 
above the oaks, it is impossible the oaks 
can make any progress till the larches are 
mostly taken out, so as to admit lights 
that most essential requisite to the growth 
of plants, besides the injury the oaks must 
sustain from various causes in the cutting 
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down and getting such tall trees from 
among them. 

I have mentioned these places, as being 
in this neighbourhood, that any gentleman 
might see the difference betwixt those 
plants and some in his Majesty's planta- 
tions at Chopwell that have had a different 
mode of management ; because the fact of 
actually seeing such things is more con- 
vincing than mere theory, or the opini- 
ons and assertions ,of people without 
experience or judgment, however ridi 
or great they may be. 

I hope, from what I have proved and 
endeavoured to explain,, that I may be the 
humble means of inducing those gentle- 
men, who have planting in view, to think 
of the immense profits which may be de- 
rived in their own hfe-time, in behalf of 
their children and descendants, as well as 
to the general good of their country, by 
attending well to early care and skill in 
the 
woo 
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having observed some in a clump near 
the house at Gibside that had been plan- 
ted and part of them cut off at the ground 
(evidently an experiment) by the late Earl 
of Strathmore, when I found that the 
oaks which had not been so cut off were 
by far the best and most Ukely to remain 
so; however, by cutting them off near 
the ground in cold, wet, or poor dry land, 
where there is no rank herbage, and when 
the plant is clearly in a hide-bound stimt- 
ed state, in which case it will undoubtedly 
answer a very good purpose, as the plants 
will gain several years growth by it, which 
is certainly of great importance ; and as 
oaks are often 6, 7, and sometimes more 
years before they begin to grow to make 
any progress, where the herbage or other 
impediments are rank, I would prefer 
cutting off at 2, 3, or more feet from the 
ground, according to the age and size oi 
the plants, near to a good bud; or, by 
pruning the top well in if it is bushy, 
and making a slit through the bark with 
a knife the whole length of the stem up 
one side^ a young shoot will be produced 
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from that height as wel] as from the hot- 
torn, and. stond a much better chance 
than a young tender shoot to escape all 
the injuries they are so subject to among 
Tank weeds. 

I have seen the oak make ^reat pro- 
gress by cutting the taps well in after 
being in a stunted state for some years, 
wheii the tree is almost sure to throw out 
strong and vigorous shoots. But still, even, 
after this operation, it will be necessary to 
go orer them to select one of tbe best 
^oote for a leader, and to shorten the 
strongest and longest of the others a lit- 
tle by just pinching off the ends of them, 
for they are very apt to throw several 
strong shoots of nearly an equal size after 
being cut off, which causes them to grow 
bushy or shrub-like, and all the hopes 
from this mode may be disappointed for 

want of proper after-management. 

j._.._=__ __..^ ... ... 
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diseased animals ; indeed, I have experi-* 
enced instances of the weii^Tfiiil effeete 
of thi& process jipon various kiBds of fruit- 
treesy bj cutting a slit up the stem and 
along the principal branches, where the 
bark appeared hard and hide4)ound9 caui^ 
ing them to make vigorous wood when 
they had not made any for several years 
before. It is a common practice upo& 
atujited and hide-bound eherry-trees^ 
and may be performed with the greatest 
safety and beneficial results upoii the 
stocks and branches of apricot and peach) 
trees, whenever they ^pear in a siddty 
state ; and there can be little doubt of ha 
efficacy upon some kinds of forest trees ; 
but not having as yet tried any ezpeinU 
ments by slitting the bark upon stuBited 
oaks^ I cannat speak with certainty on the 
subject ; but with respect to pmnixig* the 
heads of stunted oaks well m^ I have k»g^ 
practised that with great success. 

I have before supposed^ from my own 
observations and reiieetionsv as wdl as: 
fVom the esiperiments and remarksi oS 
others, that it waa very probablie, if not 
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certain, some plants, if not all, might de- 
rive a great part of their nutriment from 
the atmosphere by their leaves, and that 
the stem of the tree is increased by the 
elongation of the caudexes of the leaf or 
leaf-buds ; but finding some gentlemen 
of a contrary opinion, and who think that 
the stem is increased by the ascent of the 
sap or nutriment that is derived by the 
roots from the soil, I shall just mention 
one fact, which clearly proves a tree to be 
increased from the leaves and branches 
downwards*; but before I state it I will 
take the liberty of just making a few re- 
marks that occur to me on the subject. 
We see nothing on the roots of plants, 
similar to the leaves upon trees, to draw 
or absorb nutriment out of the ground ; 
now I would ask, are the gases afloat deep 
in the earth similar to what they are in 
the atmosphere ? I should think not, nor 
can it be fairly supposed or proved that 
the gases or vapours in the atmosphere, 
in dry hot seasons and climates, penetrate 
through the dried and parched earth and 
rocks to the extreme fibres of the roots of 
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forfeSt itees, to Be sent up again' to the 
leaves. We ofteii se6 tlie dak and other 
trees g^owiiig witli the greatest vigour, 
w^heti' the gitoilnd they grow in is fiill of 
tlk^ roots of all rtianner of under-growth, 
and' whteri their heads are above it and 
full' of leaves. What dew or moisture 
can descend through all that thick and 
a^jphrently' impervious shade ahd cdvfer t& 
ih& roots of all these plantsj to supply^ 
them and the Huge oak with sufficient 
nutriment tb support them all iti* vigour 
through^ the hottest and driest Summers, 
such as that of 1825 ? 

It is generally supposed that the si]^ 
descends from the braridhes to- the roots 
iA the Winter months ; atl opinion which 
I believe tb be erroiieous. t would rather' 
thilik that it remains in the bratiches and 
roots all the Winter as well as the Sum- 
mer; aiid^ that from the want of leaves and ' 
heiat during the Winter it continues in ah 
iriactive, dense, aiid dormant state; for, 
wheri we cut branches or young shoots 
frbm trees in Winter, they are as full of 
sap or moisture as in Summer, only not in 
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8o fluid a state ; but even that m^ vary, 
according to the tttate of the atmosphere. — 
If the sap were to retire from the branches 
to the roots in Winter, the branches would 
soon shrivel up and die from the action of 
the frost and winds. When we take cut- 
tings from trees in the Winter months^ 
and plant them in the earth to propagate, 
how could they grow if there was no st^ 
in them ? And it is well known the bark 
and young roots are emitted downwards, 
which must be from the sap in the cutting. 
Some kinds of plants will not strike roots 
from cuttings if they lose their leaves ; 
the Erica tribe is an instance of this, and 
there are very probably many others. 

In the first week of November, 1819, I 
cut some grafts or scions of apples and 
pears, packed them in moist moss, put 
them on board a vessel, and did not re- 
ceive them till the I6th of March follow- 
inff. when I stuck them in the m-nund 
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casionally with a little water through the 
foUowing Summer, to try if any of them 
would strike root, not wishing to lose the 
kinds ; but none of them made any. In 
the beginning of April, 1821, some of 
them were still alive, which I grafted 
upon the branches of apple trees and 
upon some pear stocks, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing several of them grow, 
and which have since borne fruit. Here 
then is an instance of cuttings having 
been 17 months cut from the parent 
trees, nearly 5 of those months out of 
the earth, and yet they retained sufficient 
sap to unite with the stocks ; but when 
this and similar facts are seriously con- 
sidered, it appears wonderful how we 
should suppose the isap retired to the 
roots in the Winter season. 

But to return to the fact I have allu- 
ded to, the increase of the stem or trunk 
of a tree ; having last Spring, some time 
after the tree was in full leaf, cut a ring 
of bark about f of an inch wide, from the 
branch of a vigorous young pear tree to 
cause it to make fruit buds, I have mea- 



^ured it since the leaves hare f^en^ 9JiA 
the upper part above where the ba^k "vss 
taken off has increased fuU half an in^ 
more than the pUnf: bplow ; it is only ^ 
small branch of a young tree planted in 
18^, which appears to me clearly to es^a- 
^U^h it as a fact, that the stems of tr^g 
^e increased in size from the leaves and 
branches above, in some way or other. 
JiHt let any gentleman or e^tperience^ 
gardener look at his pe^h and apricot 
tree$ wh;ch are bu^ed i^pon plum stoc^^ 
^pw crfte;ij^ will he see the part above the 
V;nion of the bud of the peach and apricot 
as thick again aq the stock ? arising, np 
^ubt, from an obstruction at the place 
of union of the peach and plum, and of 
the elongation of the qaudexes of the l^af 
or leaf-buds (which are the rudiments of 
th^ future young shoots) meeting with a 
closer and firmer medium to pass through 
in the stock below than its own open an4 
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$n4 I:^ifi^6b6fii <^ a tree are increased in 
thk^ess by th^ leaf mid leaf-buds. 

It thier^fare appeaits eertain that what- 
eve? em io^ease and keep them in a 
healthy and vigorous state (which cannot 
he without room and the free admission 
c^ light and exposure to the sun's rays) 
must be of the utn^ost importance to the 
quiQk growth of forest tt^,; ccmsequently 
whatever t^nd^ to lesseui injure, or prevent 

a plant from increasing in leaves and bran- 
ches, with the benefit of light and the 
sun's rays, must injure and finally kill it, 
if deprived of it too long, which I think 
must be self-evident to any one whose 
mind is at all open to conviction ; and of 
what I have been endeavouring through 
this essay to prove, and of the vast impor- 
tance of attending to these facts by all 
who have plantations of forest trees, or 
may have any in contemplation, as I have 
fully shewn, that, with a little care, skill, 
and expence bestowed upon them in their 
infancy, they will soon be amply repaid. 

If what I have stated should be the 
means only in a small degree (which I 



flatter myself it may) of correcting any of 
those errors or neglects in the manage- 
ment of woods and plantations that are 
prevalent in so many places, hy introducing 
a better system, or stimulating others to 
improve it, I shall be much gratified, and 
might be induced to make further experi- 
ments, if I should have opportunity and 
means, towards furthering so desirable an 
object to landed proprietors and the coun- 
try at large. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Experiments upon fruit trees — A cheap and 
ready prepared plaster for the wounds of 
trees — New sort of crooks or nails for 

' s 

wall4rees. 

Having arrived at Brocklesby, the seat of 
the Eight Honourable^Lord Yarborough, 
in the county of Lincohi, about the mid- 
dle of June, 1800, I found the peach trees 
in a most deplorable ^ state, with scarce a 
leaf upon them, but few branches, and 
very little fruit ; the few leaves that re- 
mained wete all thick and curled, or dis- 
eased with mildew and insects, and which 
soon after mostly shrivelled up and fell 
off, if not previously pinched off with the 
finger and thumb, particularly the thick 
crumpled leaves. 

The trees were not very old, but had 
extended and covered a very fine wall 
without flues. The situation of the gar- 
den was a very unfavourable one, being 
both low and very wet, as the water used 
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to stagnate and cover a great part of it 
through the Winter previous to its being 
made into a gah:den ; but it had been 
drained at an immense expense, and fresh 
soil brought in to form the fruit-tree bor- 
ders and other parts deficient ; but, after 
aH^ the situation could not be improved 
by the great expence, which would not 
hftvejbeen neoeis»avy' in a noise' fiivoUirafole: 
sill^iiioc the iir consequences entitely pre^ 
veolted to viegstables^and particularly £rmt' 
tsMSr ill ai garden in: so dbmp an atmocp 
pheiiefsom] tibe exhalatftons) that arisen in^ 
siioh platees^ particularly in^ the Spritig' 
months^; wjieni aunny day&f and ftosty 
nightSf aite sor p^evaleinti 

The fruit-tr^er borders*^ faad^ heea w^lb 
niade^ withr goodf soil^ and pit^eriy ' drsdn^ 
ed;: ihe- trws had gromiihiiairiatitly and: 
CAvated the- wall8^but: still no frtdt of any' 
consequence, nor that well-flavour^ nei- 
thei; of the wall-fhiit nor other kindsi' 

These r wall> tree^ (peadie^ n^^t^nes;* 
and(apiicots,)r would make effort]^ in ^ the- 
firing off eachi ^ar to produce wood and' 
Ibaves;: but wheai the- coldv it^i^hexi pre* 
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vftiled in May and June, with easterly 
winds and frosts, the leaves became dis- 
eased, curled up, and were to be pulled 
off, or would fan off in June or July, 
At this time the trees became in an inac- 
tive state, when they should be making 
and perfecting the wood for the next 
year's crop ; but towards the Autumn, 
when the earth was become dry and 
warm to a great depth, they would make 
fresh efforts, and throw out plenty of 
strong luxuriant shoots ; but the early 
Autumnal frosts would set in before sudi 
late-made wood could be half matured, so 
that through the Autumn and Winter the 
greatest part of these strong shoots were 
killed, and the others had not time to 
make strong fiower-buds to produce fruit; 
so that season after season returned, and 
nothing but disappointment to the pro^ 
pxietor, after all the immense expence in 
the garden establishment, with bare walls, 
and naked unsightly trees without fruit j 
but this is (rften the case, when gentle 
men give up their judgment and plain 
common sense to the opinion or will of 
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some man who has got a great naine in 
his profession^ and is supposed to know 
best, therefore it must be as he dictates, 
without any further consideration of the 
matter ; but such persons generally find 
their greatest interest in the most money 
that is expended in these concerns, or the 
length of time the works are in execu- 
ting, because in this case a worse natural 
situation near to the place could not have 
been chosen for a garden. It is easy to 
say, If it is not a good one we will make 
it so, (at a great unnecessary expence) 
but we cannot alter Nature, however we 
may assist her. 

Instead of recommending to cut up 
and root out these sickly and half dead 
trees, and to plant young ones in their 
places, (that I might have the pleasure of 
having trees of my own planting and 
training, under my own discipline or ma- 
nagement, and I was very, young at that 
time) as I knew it would be a long time 
before there could be any fruit from 
yo&ng treesi I was induced to reflect and 
consider what I could do to bring the 




present trees to bear a little fruit, tiB 
young trees could be brought into a bear- 
ing state between the old ones, as nearly 
all the old trees were destitute of young 
wood half the height of the wall. 

In the Autumn of the year 1800 -I 
commenced servitude with his Lordship as 
gardener. I began with what I shall term 
raising the roots of some of the peach and 
apricot trees, (for the apricots were in as 
unfruitful a state as the peaches from the 
same cause, a late over-luxuriant growth, 
&c.) The method I devised and adopted 
I shall describe and explain as clearly as 
I can, with the beneficial results that ac- 
crued from it. 

I began by digging a trench at from "4 
to 5 feet from the stem of the tree, and 
about 2 feet wide, to one half of the tree 
first, digging down till I found the roots, 
which were at the bottom of the good soil, 
and near 3 feet below the surface, which 
had been occasioned probably by planting 
the trees too deep at first, and always 
digging and trenching the borders deep, 
which forced all the roots so much bfdow 
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the surface ; but I must remark, I found 
all the roots in a very healthy and vigorous 
state, which shews that the annual disease 
in the branches and leaves had not affect* 
ed the roots, nor had the disease in the 
branches been derived from diseased or 
cankered roots, even in that damp situa- 
tion. After all the earth was dug out of 
this trench for half of the tree till we got 
below the roots, we carefully forked the 
soil from among them with a three-prong- 
ed fork into the trench, and threw it out 
tiU we had got one half of the roots bare 
to about 18 or 20 inches from the stem, 
when we lifted them all up and bent them 
back, if not too strong, or held them up 
while we filled the hole with the soil that 
had been thrown out in clearing the roots 
to within 9 inches or a foot of the surface, 
treading it down well that it might not 
afterwards subside, and let in the roots 
deeper than I intended. I then carefully 
replaced and spread the roots upon the 
soil, covering them with the remainder, 
without adding either fresh soil or manure 
of any kind; when finished, the roots lay 
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withiu 9 indiies or a foot of the surface, 
instead of being, as they were before, S 
feet below it. 

But as the trees had been planted very 
deep at first, or fresh soil with manure 
added, in the course of years the soil in 
the borders had been raised, and after I 
had performed this operation the roots 
were deeper in the ground by sererar in- 
ches near the stem than at the extremis 
ties. My reason for doing them this way 
was to prevent too great a check by an 
entire removal of such large trees, as I 
left what may be termed a good haU at 
each tree, at the bottom of the stem, un-* 
disturbed; but I took care to hollow it 
well under, so as to get at and raise up 
every root that went perpendicular from 
the stem into the earth, and laid them in 
an horizontal position with the others, or 
if too strong to bend upwai*ds, as some of 
them were, I cut it entirely off; but pre* 
ferring raising them up and laying them 
in an horizontal position, with their ck^ 
tremities rather the highest than others- 
wise to prevent them making fresh roots 
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leaves that were made in the Spring were . 
not injured, biit continued healthy and 
vigorous all through the Spring and Sum- 
mer, perfected their wood early in the 
Autumn, and were full of fine blossom- 
buds for the ensuing season, and what 
fruit appeared this year was earlier by 
three weeks than usual, had an excellent 
flavour, and equal to that on a hot wall. 
The following year, from the luxuriant 
bearing wood made this year, I had plenty 
of fine fruit, early and well flavoured ; 
and as I did not think quite so much of 
fine formed trained trees, pruned and 
nailed according to the rules of the art, 
as of seeing a wall well covered with 
branches, leaves, and fruit in the season, 
when the owner expects to find something 
more substantial, I trained the shoots 
the trees had made in any direction I 
could lay them, so as to cover the bare 
wall ; for when the .trees are in full leaf 
and plenty of good flavoured fruit, the 
proprietor seldom looks or inquires how 
the tree is trained. After the first year 
I had profusion of peaches, nectarines, and 
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apricots, large and well flavoured, more 
than could be well consumed ; which was 
(rften af^owledged by his Lordship, and 
some of the old servants that had been in 
the family ever since the garden wa» first 
made, who all allowed they never had 
such pJenty of fine fruit before, even 
when the tteea were in their full prime. 

I tried the same experiments npon 
various other trees of different kinds, and 
planted a variety of young fmit trees on 
variously prepared bottoms to jM^vent the 
roots going too deep, with a view of get- 
ting better fmit in such an imfavourable 
ffltuation, where nearly all the first planf ed 
fi-uH trees had failed, had beccane cankered 
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bottoms, which were generally 4 or 5 feet 
in diameter when in the borders, and the 
same size for the half of a circle when 
against the walls. I had them formed of 
such materials and thicknesses that I 
conceived the roots could not penetrate 
through them into the crude damp earth 
underneath, and placed the roots in such 
position, by leaving them as long and 
laying them as horizontal as possible at 
the time I planted them, and by taking 
special care not to dig deep around the 
tree, as far as the prepared bottoms ex- 
tended each way from the stem. The 
bottoms were generally made with broken 
tiles, bricks, stones, or with the slags out 
of the stove furnaces or fire places, all 
broken small, rammed down quite hard^ 
and covered with some lime cramps, with 
{|.bout a foot in thickness of good soil over 
them, elevated a little in the centre. 

But just as I had completed my works, 
and laid the foundation for my future 
improvements and further experiments, 
one of those whims, occurrences, or per- 
h^ps all-directing circumstances that hap- 
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pen in a person's life-time, but which it is 
not material to state, induced me to quit 
that situation, and leave .all the honour 
of my 6 years' labour, improvements, and 
experiments, to be reaped by another. 

The latter experiments I had tried, 
and laid the foundation to try further 
upon, had not had time to develope them- 
selves, (except upon a few young pear 
trees against the walls, which were answer- 
ing the expectations I had previously 
formed,) at the time I left his Lordship's 
service, so as to enable me to state any 
satisfactory results from them ; and I 
should feel ashamed to state any thing 
as a fact, that I was not convinced of in 
my own mind ; although, had I con- 
tinued the management of those trees 
for a longer period, I might have been 
able to have given much more interesting 
information on the nature of fruit trees. 
in such unfavourable soils and situations ; 

but ha*'^!""" ripvor dPPT) th*» Tilft/>*i fiinoo T 
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say more about them ; but if ever fate, 
chance, or any cause should enable me 
to visit that place again, to see and 
learn the effects of what I had laid the 
foundation, if I should think them 
of sufficient importance with the other 
experiments I am now trying or may 
hereafter try either upon fruit or forest 
trees, I should be happy to communicate 
that information for the good of the pub- 
lic ; but in case it should never be my lot 
to publish any thing more, I shall insert 
one other piece of information which has 
€ome to my knowledge. 

A great 4eal has been said and written 
upon plasters and compositions for the 
wounds of fruit and forest trees, which I 
have tried, and been at some trouble in 
collecting and preparing the stuff for 
them, but never found much good from 
the various nostrums. The cheapest 
and easiest to be procured and applied, 
perhaps the most durable and efficacious 
that I know of, is fresh cow dung alone in 
a thin state, taken when the cows are at 
grass, or when fed upon other green or 



moist food. This can be procured any 
where, and laid on with a thin piece of 
wood, chip, or any other thing, and as thin 
or thick as might be judged necessary ; 
by laying it on at two or three different 
times, it is astonishing how fast the young 
bark wiU grow underneath, and effectually 
exclude the air and moisture. I have 
known it continue more than a year, the 
time since I first tried it, and it appears 
as firm and close as at first, and will do so 
till the young bark forces it off. This 
could be easily renewed upon the part 
that is still to heal over, if the wound is 
large and it should be thought necessary. 
Whoever may try it will soon be convinced 
of its utility and efllcacy ; it is nothing the 
worse for being simple, cheap, always at 
hand, and readily prepared where cows or 
young cattle are kept. I believe it might 
answer for grafting instead of clay; or 
whi 
hot 
wh( 
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Any one who pleases can try the experi- 
ment ; or it might be applied with the best 
effects when the outer bark is taken off 
hide-bound trees, according to a recent 
method, or when a slit is made up the 
stems of any kinds of trees to relieve 
them, or to any other wounds upon trees 
where the bark has been displaced by ac- 
cident or design, or decayed by canker or 
any other cause. It appears to me the 
best thing that can be applied to make 
the young bark grow, and to hide the 
wounds and unsightliness of them at first, 
by keeping them from being so power- 
fully acted upon by the sun and drying 
winds It only wants trying to convince 
any one of its utility ; and if a cheap 
and convenient think is desirable, here 
is one always at hand. 

Knowing well the value of time and 
expedition in business to an industrious 
and anxious gardener, who has iso many 
important matters to attend to at the 
same and at all times, and which will not 
admit of delay without discredit and vex- 
ation to himself, with loss and disappoint- 
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ment to his employers ; knowing also the 
importance of wall trees being kept in 
good order at all times, and the length of 
time it takes to prepare shreds to nail 
and unnail trees ; I have been induced^ 
from the suggestions of a very eminent 
man, (not a gardener) but the worthy 
and celebrated Mr Bewick the engraver 
of Newcastle, to consider if any method 
could be discovered to expedite and make 
cheaper, easier, and mote durable and 
^ectual, the operation and method of 
listening the branches of trees to garden 
or dther walls, for the saving of time and 
labour is a saving of expence. On this 
subject I am sorry to differ in opinion 
from Mr Bewick, but from the nobleness 
md candour of his sentiments I know he 
will readily excuse me, because reiJ. utility 
Mid benevolence to his fellow creatures 
form a conspicuous feature in his charac- 
ter- I «hall just state Mr Bewick's opini- 
on, which gave rise to what I have to sug- 
gest upon this head, viz. to have crooks of 
cast iron driven into the wall at certain 
distances, or, if the walb are to buUd» to^ 
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be fixal in at the time of building, and 
the branches to be fastened to them with 
tarred twine, or rope of a proper thickness, 
something like net work, from crook to 
erook, or one branch fastened to another 
where the crocks are not thick enough. 
I state this for the consideration of others, 
who perhaps may see it in a different light 
from what I do ; for, as Mr Bewick moat 
justly observes, " If we cannot accomplish 
or bring to perfection what we wish or 
think it; poi^ble to be improved or 
brought to greater perfection ; yet if we 
can biit stimulate others to think, and try 
experiments upon those subjects, a mate* ' 
rial object in pomt of great good is ob^ 
tained and accomplished/' 

My principal objections to the tarred 
rope are, its relating and contraetinft 
according to the state of the atmosphere; 
the difficulty of tying or pimng the rope, 
yarn when it breaks, or becomes necessary 
to cut or unfasten it when a branch is to 
be cut off and taken away to be placed 
in a differait position, or a tree is to be 
removed, with several others needless to 
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mention, all of which must be aj^)arent 
to a practical gardener. 

After a good deal of consideration and 
trials, I have hit upon a method, which 
in my opinion, aided by some experience, 
will, I think, save the preparation, trou- 
ble, and expence of shreds, and answer 
every other purpose as well or better, 
and which I shall with diffidence take the . 
liberty to suggest to the consideraticsi or 
trial of any one, who may be disposed to 
make the trial or piusue the inquiry fur- 
ther. It is, to make nails with crooks 
to them, if I may be allowed to call them 
* nails, as the annellation or term naUintr 
tre 
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the wall, and by the other part bemg 
made round thete will be no danger of 
the shoot being injured by the crook; 
they might be made of various sizes to 
suit different walls, or sizes of shoots or 
branches, from that of a small common 
wall nail for fine brick walls, and small 
shoots to any size for larger branches 
and old brick or stone waUs. Between 
the end of the crook and the wall, when 
it is drove in, there should be a space left 
if possible, when the branches or shoots 
could be put in or taken out generally, 
without drawing the nail or crook, which 
operation of frequently drawing the nails 
out of the wall injures and defaces the 
wall more than any thing else. This is 
deserving of serious consideration and 
reflection, to the proprietor and gardener^ 
in many points of view, both as to the 
expence of frequently pointing old walls, 
and the trouble and difficulty of fastening 
the nails in such decayed mortar. I find, 
by using these crooks, I can fasten S or 4 
shoots to the wall in the time I can fasten 

2 H 
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one tdth a nail and sl»*6d ; whkb is oer- 
iainly of great consequence, where there 
ii^ much nailing and but little assistanee. 

Trees look very unsightly when shreda 
are not lieatly eut, both as to lengtii and 
breadthy and properly {>laeed on the shoots^ 
And frequently the blossoms as^ fmit are 
spoiled under them if not timely remot-^ 
edy (^hich iit additioAal trouble) iMd it is 
thought by some that the shreds enoou- 
f agie aod harbolir insects, earwigs, spidtrs^ 
WGodlice^ and some others^ They no doubt 
do^ but the erooks would not do that, nor 
s^Roil the blossoms or fruit, as the crooked 
part need be no thicker than a common 
WGtU nail ; besides, I think trees would look 
much tleater without shreds. 

The only objection I see against them 
at present is, if they are made of wtou^t 
iron by nailors, I fear they Would be too 
ei^pensive to come into general u^e } but I 
have been informed that cast iron will not 
rust so soon as wrought or common iron, 
and that it can be tempered so as to be 
nearly as tough as common iron. If that 
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is the fact, then they would come cheap, 
and I think would be a desirable acquisi- 
tion to gentlemen, gardeners, and others 
who hare walls and nail their own trees, 
both as to neatness, and a saving of monej 
as well as of time. 
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Having never entertained any idea of 
publishing an account of my experiments 
or remarks on the foregoing subjects, or 
any other, till late in the Autumn of 1824, 
I might perhaps, with more time and op- 
portunities, have made those remarks of 
more importance or presented them in a 
better style ; I might have been more 
accurate in some matters that I have 
related, and have produced others which 
are entirely omitted. 

I was anxious, for particular reasons, 
to have the work completed by the end 
o£ the year, and to have put it to press 
early in 1825; but from various causes 
(which perhaps it is not necessary to 
state) delays and disappointments oc- 
curred, which caused 'it to be deferred 
till the Summer of that year before it 
was attempted. 
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In the mean time, various new facts 
have arisen and come under my observa- 
tion, and more experiments have since 
been tried, which have had the effect of 
throwing some new light upon several 
subjects which I could not embody in 
tbe woik, because some of them were not 
known to me at tbe iim^ and dad not 
immediately ooeur to my mind, or weie 
omitted altogether &om the hasty manuer 
in which I was at last eompelled to fimsb 
the work. Some of the fresh matti^ I 
hare embodied as xiotes in tbe margiiiy 
bat the principal additional matter I must 
prasent to my readem by way of Appends; 
and when it is eomsodeired under what dr- 
cumstances the facts wne colketed asid 
composed, with iny inexperience m com- 
^iing or writing a bock^ may apologise 
§ar any unconnected parts of the wuik 
that may be discovered by the diseeming 
pmbUe. 

Having befioore treated of the difi^amt 
eamses that injure and destroy plants when 
young and amall, what I hare since dSs^ 
covered or have omitted to abate ij£ tbe 
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destructive nature of the field-mouser I 
trust will not be uninteresting or useless. 
From what I have before said concerning 
this little animal, and have further now 
to state, I must for once turn advocate 
for the poor hares and rabbitSf as these 
faets must in some measure free them 
from part of the blame that is so often 
attached to them, for it is a hard case, 
even when innocent, to be only sus- 
pected of crime. From my experience I 
hare found the mouse a much more de~ 
siTUOtive animal than either of these. I 
diseovered, in the Spring of 18^5, that the 
TtuQA had become a^un extremely nu^ 
merous, and ib&x ravages not only gijeat 
to the oaks, &c. but, what is very extraor- 
dinary, extended to the resinous treei^ 
particularly to the larch, in all jdaees 
where there is plenty of (belter for them, 
either of whin, broom, grass, or any thing 
of the like nature. Thdr depredations 
have been vety extensive to the l^ohe^ 
but more particularly among the whins, 
as they afford both food and more security 
to the mice when at their mischievous 



work, where great numbers ctf larch 
plants, from 3 to S feet high, have had 
all their side-branches and a great many 
of them the leading shoot entirely bitten 
off by them, leaving nothing but the 
lower part of the naked stem. It is really 
surprising how they bite off and appear 
to feed upon the small young shoots, «ad 
astonishing to observe how they have got 
so high as 3 feet or more up the stems, 
and to near the extremities of the side- 
shoots of the larches that are among the 
tall whins, to bite them off and carry 
them into heaps under the trees and 
whins, where they . ^pear to have been 
bitten agun into shorter lengths. To the 
naturalist this might 1 
and amusing, and aS 
means to ascertain ai 
nature and properties. 
There have not beei 
planted in these grov 
found one small spruce : 
this thick pernicious s 
and destroys plants in s 
for want of cliearing aw 
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eompletely barked all round, 6 inches 
from the ground, and the siderbrmches 
and leader bitten off, with some others 
of this kind injured similar to the larches. 
I must remark that I have found only a few; 
larehes completely barked all round like 
the spruce, but ^eat numbers partly 
barked and much nibbled into the very 
wood. The shoots were generally bit- 
ten clean off, laid in heaps, and re-bitten 
into shorter lengths ; whether wiy or how 
much of the wood was eaten I cannot tell, 
ha^ng never seen them in the very act ; 
but such a fact probably mi^t be ascer- 
tained, by having some or p^haps only 
one of these creatures in a box or c^^ 
(for they devour each other when confinec^ 
even the very young ones are guilty of it 
when put up together, as I fbund fhuu 
experience, by having some very young 
ones taken out of their nests and secured 
some time as food for a hawk.) Eut there 
can searce be any doubt of their feeding 
upon the young wood, only it appears 
curious to find so many of the short 
lengths left; perhaps, as they cannot eat 
2 N 
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it all at once, they may be dainty where 
there is such plenty and variety, and may 

Mke to have it fresh. 

* 

They are not only destructive to young 
trees, but extremely so to wheat and grass, 
and probably to all corn ; but I will only 
state what I know to be facts. I have found 
very great damage done to the wheat ad- 
joining the plantations long before the 
grain was ripe, and continued to the very 
time of reaping, having found immense 
quantities of the wheat stalks, handfuls in 
a place, particularly where the grain was 
strong, some nearly rotten and some quite 
fresh at the reaping season, which proves 
they must feed, upon the stalks long be- 
fore the grain is ripe, even before it is in 
flower; I have observed the same in the 
stalks of the cocksfoot grass, (of which 
they seem particularly fond) as soon as 
the flower stem is advanced to some 
length, as there is more saccharine and 
nutritive matter contained in the ' stadks 
than the leaves. 

A person, who has been in the habit of 
gathering the seed of the cpdksfoot grass 
for some years, was surprised to find but 
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very little this year where there used to 
be plenty, not even worth his trouble to 
collect, and as the mice are so very nume- 
rous, from what I have observed of the 
wheat, and the stalks of cocksfoot grass, 
as well as several others, I have not the 
least doubt but the mice have destroyed 
it, by feeding upon the flowering stems, 
as I have frequently found handfuls of 
the remains of the stalks at and near the 
roots or tussocks of that 3cind of grass long 
before it was in flower or the seeds ripe. 

These observations may escape the no- 
tice of the farmer, or the persons employ- 
ed in cutting down his wheat ; but let any 
one examine carefully his corn fields ad- 
joining to plantations, or where and when 
mice abound, he will find it too true, to 
his great loss. They seem also to feed 
largely upon the seed heads and leaves x£ 
the narrow-leaved plantain, having found 
handfuls of the stalks bibten off into short. 
lengths, and laid into heaps under the 
larches, and the seed heads eaten; even the 
Centtmrea Nigra, or knapweed, the strong 
stalks of this they bite off, and feed upon 
the seed heads ; indeed there seems but 
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few of the grasses or field herbs but what 
they fieed upon. Their burrows or runs 
into and under the dead and lodged grass^ 
whins, broom, and into the earth, and so 
frequently seeing them run in and out, 
have, comparatively speaking, very mudi 
the appearance of a rabbit warren. 

I omitted to state, when speaking of 
the mice caught in the holes dug in the 
ground, that they were genially found 
dead, as it appeared they very soon died, 
either through fear or by beating about 
to get out again, or perhaps from both 
these causes ocxnbined, and that several 
were caught in the hides when partly 
fiUed with water, but not brimful, as in 
that case they could have got out again. 

It would also appear that they congre- 
gate' together at times, as I have often 
found great quantities of their dung, 
sometimes in round and oblong heaps, 
and on bare places under the young larch 
trees and whin bushes. But I will now 
leave this subject, to be further consider. 
ed or investigated by the curious inquirer 
and ingenious naturalist*, 
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SECTION II. 

On cutting off larger broken^ or decayed 
branches-^Remarks and experiments on 
oj^plying fresh cow dung to the recent 
wounds of forest and fruit trees. 

When I first began to write upon this 
subject of plantations, I did not intend to 
have said any thing upon the treatment 
of trees in an advanced stage of growth ; 
but, since I finished the former part, 

1 have thought it right, for some reasons, 
to say a few words upon taking off the 
decyU broken. J injured br.„eh«, 
close, or not close to the stem, bole, or 
trunk of large trees when in a growing 
state; it is thought best, and practised by * 
some, to cut an injured branch off at a 
considerable distance from the stem, from 

2 or 3 inches to various lengths, or not to 
take a dead or dying branch off at all. 

When a branch is broken or injured at 
some distance from the stem of the tree, 
and a living smaller lateral branch is left 
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thereon to keep it alive, and if it is not 
entirely excluded from the light by a 
great number of branches above, which 
would kill it, the practice may be very 
proper, viz. if the branch keeps alive ; but 
when it is injured, spUt, or riven very near, 
or into the stem, as it very frequently is 
in cases of heavy snows and strong high 
winds, or when there is no living lateral 
branches left on the part adjoining to the 
stem which is designed to be left as a 
stump, then the practice is exceedingly 
erroneous, particularly if the tree is de- 
signed to stand a great number of years 
afterwards, before it is to be cut down ; 
as I hope to convince aoy gentleman or 
practical man, who will take the trouble 
to reflect and examine into such things 
themselves, because I have heard it assert- 
ed and blamed as an ignorant and errone-r 
ous method to cut siich branches off close 
to the stem, as it causes the trees (oaks are 
meant) to bleed, lets in the wet, and injures 
the timber, and that those trees which 
have had branches cut off in that manner, 
ought, and have been recommended to be 



cut down, because, as they assert, they are 
spoiled, although the most vigorous uid 
best trees in the woods. What destruction 
and havoc would this occasion in young 
thriving plantations and ornamental trees, 
after severe heavy snows and high winds, 
if such notions as these were to prevail, 
and to be acted upon ! Because the finest 
trees, with the largest and best branches, 
are more frequently injured from such 
disastrous causes than a tree that happens 
to have one or more branches injured 
close to the stem, (if they should be cut 
off ) must be cut down, or, what would be 
worse, suffered to grow to encumber the 
ground, perhaps injure others for a great 
number of years, and be a useless rotten 
tree at the last, if the absurd notions of 
such knowing ones were to be acted upon. 
But that it is contrary to the truth and 
facts, I hope to be able to prove, if the 
work is judiciously and timely performed, 
for that is of material importance. 

Any one who will but observe and 
examine closely, will find, when a branch 
decays of itself,^ if of a considerable sub- 
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stance^ or from the injurj it may reodye 
f^om snows, winds, or oth«r eaiises^ that, 
before the branches are entirriy deeajed, 
the stem of a growing tree is increased 
several inches, which leaves a hole or 
wound of several inches deep^ of quite 
rotten wood, in the heart of the tree. I 
have seen holes from S or 4 inches to a 
foot deep, in healthj joung oak trees, 
ftom the decay of branches not near se 
thick as a person's wrist ; which is evideit 
must leave » i^aee c^ sotten tad deeayed 
timber in the inside of a tree,. i£ the woond 
diould finalfy close over,, whidi. in some 
eases where the hole is: not large it will, 
mkmbi will cause' a hidd^ defect ia the 
timber, andi may produce very unpleasant 
feeMnga and consec^^nees both: taselleir 
and purehaser when discovered. I haire 
frequently cibserved the bark and youmg 
wHDbd swett 6 or 7 inches over, or up the 
dieeayed or decaying branches of trees^ 
making strong natural efforts to heal over, 
which it cannot do while the decaying 
branches are left on ; people need only to 
look a little at trees, or into woods oi a 



considerftble age to see plenty of such 
instances, and in all such cases that part 
of the timber must be materially injured, 
as any person who has the working and 
cutting up the wood can testify ; whereas 
when such branches are first observed to 
be decaying or dead, and those that have 
been injured from other causes were sawn 
off as close to the stem as possible, and 
smoothed over with a chissel to take off 
the roughness the saw occasioned, in a 
Tcry few years the wound would be com- 
pletely healed over, without leaving any of 
those rotten places in the heart of a tree 
occasioned by the branches being left to 
decay of themselves, and preventing the 
young wood and bark growing over those 
parts. 

In a growing tree a wound may be 
supposed to heal over an inch a year in 
gilt, then a wound of so many inches in 
diameter will heal over in as many years, 
and as the bark and young wood protrude 
over the white sappy part of the wound, 
ftrst from both sides and downwards, con- 
sequently soch part as would naturally 
2o 
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decHy the soonest is secured the first* 
From this fact tve may see how provident 
Nature is ta preserve every part from injury^ 
and kindly hints her want of assistance from 
the helping hand of wan. 

The heart or hard-wood, which is Icmg- 
est before it begins to decay, is the last 
part that is healed over. When branches 
are to be taken off oaks, they should be 
cut very close, particularly on the lower 
or imder side, as the bark grows but 
slowly upwards, and very often it decays 
some inches below the lower part of the 
wound ;: and if much protuberance is 
left there, or on the upper part or sides, 
it cannot heal over so quickly as when it is 
cut tolerably close ; but that must depend 
in some measure on the size of the hmbs 
or branches dismembered, because on very 
large limbs there is often a protuberance 
or swelling near the trunk, in which case 
it would not be proper to cut too close, 
as it would make a larger wound, which 
would consequently be the longer in heal<* 
ing over, such branches should be cut off 
where the swelling begins to diminiidi ; 



but in all smaller branches without thai 
swelling, the nearer thtey are cut to the 
stem the better ; any one who will notice 
it carefully will find that branches so -cut 
off will not retain the moisture or water, 
and may remain a number of years befote 
they begin to decay, of course the new 
wood unites to the old, and when the tree 
is cut up will only leave the wood a little 
discoloured in such parts; as for the bleed- 
ing, there is no such thing in wounds of 
this kind, that only occurs when trees are 
injured or split from winds, fwwt, light- 
ning, or other natural or unknown causes, 
when the sap will ooze out from siwsh in- 
jured trees, as is frequently to be seen. 

Having tried some further experiments 
during the Summer of 1825, to ascertain 
how much a wound will heal over in a 
season, and whether the, using of a plaster, 
of simple cow dung would accelerate that 
process, or in what other manner be bene- 
ficial to the wounds on trees, I shall state 
the results so far as the time has allowed 
me, with some further remarks and obsdr-* 
vations, which I humbly hope may be 
of some service. 
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On the 22d of May, in hot dry wei^ther, 
I sawed a few branches off some thriving 
young oaks, and put some fresh cow dung 
over the wounds of some, and left the 
others exposed as is common, but smooth- 
ed the rough edges off left by the saw all 
aUke. — July 11th, in 7 weeks, examined 
the wounds, when I was agreeably asto- 
nished at finding the bark had protruded^ 
above an eighth of an inch from each side, 
and the top over the wound and a Uttle 
upwards fro^i the lower part, while those 
wounds ncM: covered with the dung had 
made no progress of any consequence, as I 
i$ould only discern a little effort on one of 
the uncovered wounds from the side; and 
in September, the bark had protruded 
considerably more than a quarter of an 
inch from each side and downwards, apd 
growing a little upwards from the bottom, 
without the bark on that part decaying ; 
while those without the plaster have made 
but little progress, and some pf them none 
at all that is visible. I tried it upon seve- 
ral branches with similar results, and also 
upon fruit ti^ees, but earlier in the seasouy 
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9Jid was extremely gratified to observe its 
efficacious and healing tendency. I have 
%lso tried it upon some wounds of 2 years 
standing, to observe its effects ; some of 
the wounds have healed over full an inch 
at this time, and this has been a year ia 
which trees in general have not grown so 
much as in gome others, although I have 
measured and found some of the young 
oaks have Increased an inch, and from that 
to an inch and three-^eighths ; young elms^ 
ash, and healthy trees in proportion ; soma 
Qf the larches, that had been blighted, 
have made but little and some no prok 
gress, while others in a healthy state have 
increased 3 and 2^ inches in girt. 

From the experiments concerning the 
UjJe of cow dung in accelerating the heal, 
ing of wounds on trees, it appears to have 
the greatest efficacy the first season, and 
should be applied at the time or as soon 
after the wounds are made as possible, 
and might be renewed when the young 
bark has forced it off, till the wound is 
completely healed over ; which in some 
kinds of trees might be more neceasazy 
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than others, particularly the soft-wooded 
kinds, and perhaps on none more than 
the walnut. When it is necessary to prune 
or cut branches from those trees, as there 
is a very large pith in the young branches, 
and the young sap^-wood being very soft 
and porous, and as the pith decays it leaves 
a great hole which admits the wet, and 
may be the cause of that valuable wood 
being so often found of little value, when 
cut up for . use for the wounds of such 
like trees, the application of it might 
probably be found of more value than is 
at present thought of. 

Some of the wounds of the oak trees, 
that were cut off in June and July, 182S, 
after the great snow in that year, are 
nearly healed over and all in a very pro- 
mising and progressive state, without the 
least tendency to decay of those that 
were fresh made ; but some decaying or 
rotten branches that were sawn off at the 
same time have a very different appear- 
ance, being decayed into the body of the 
trees, which mitst be very (Striking to 
tjtiose who are open to conviction. 
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Having observed some spruce firs at 
Hamsterley, which had some branches 
sawn off about S years ago, at an Inch or 
two from the stem and some even longer, 
and a composition had been used ; J found 
the bark had protruded and covered the 
ends of those stumps, which very much 
surprised me, as I did not think the bark 
would have covered and grown over 
them at that distance from the bole; 
on observing this circumstance, I was 
induced to try if it would have the same 
effects upon the oak branches; accordingly 
I sawed some branches off the young 
vigorous oaks, at from 1 to 3 inches from 
the stem, and applied the cqw dung at the 
time, and have found all the stumps dead 
to the stem ; consequently, oak branchy 
should be cut off close to the stem ; some 
branches, which I cut off close, , on the 
same tree and time, and ^pUed the cow 
dung, are beautifully heating over, others 
so done but without the application have 
made no progress. I tried one branch 
with a live twig on it, at about 3 inches 
from the stei^, and where it was sawn off 
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the stump is quite dead, except a very 
narrow atrip which conveys the sap to Mid 
from the live twig ; which cireumstancra 
prove it best to cut branches from oak 
trees close to the stem, except in sudi 
cases as I have before stated 

In respect to the aj^licaticm of cow 
dung, or any composition, to the wounds 
on the resinous trees, I am inclined to 
think it quite useless, as there issues a 
rennous matter from between each year's 
growth for 7 or 8 of the rings or yew's 
growth, which may shew how long the 
young wood conveys the sap, and which 
perfectly answers the end by excluding 
tbe air from cracking the wood where the 
branch was cut off, and preventing the 
bark from drying and separating from the 
wood in hot dry weather, which is the case 
with the oftk, and other trees of that na- 
ture. The great use of the plaster appesov 
in keeoincr the wood and bark in the same 
state 
tifith 
ise^ 
I hai 
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with great success, and it must be used in 
a stifTer state than when appUed to wounds 
of trees, because it will not stick on, unless 
it is frequently applied a little at a time, 
which would be too troublesome where 
there is much grafting to perform. 

Another very useful and valuable pur- 
pose to which the plaster may be applied, 
and what I have practised with great 
success is, to heal the wounds and prevent 
their further decay, on those valuable 
kinds of apple, pear, and other fniit trees 
that are apt to canker, by cutting out the 
decayed bark as soon as it is perceived, 
and before it has spread all round the 
branch, for it is like a mortification, and 
spreads rapidly ; many a fine hearing 
branch might be preserved and prolonged 
for years if this was attended to and 
practised regularly once or twice a year, 
or whenever such decay of the bark 
appears, which often begins at a dead 
spur, or fruit-bearing bud or stalk ; but 
whether it arises from an insect of the 
maggot or any other kind as some believe, 
2 p 
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I shall not attempt to decide, as I cannot 
satisfy myself on that subject ; but on the 
utility of cutting out the decaying bar^ 
and a^^lying the plaster to those parts, 
which must be renewed when the new 
bark has forced it off, to keep the exposed 
wood from drying too much, I have no 
doubt, having kept a branch alive all 
this hot .and dry Summer, which had the 
bark off all round for more than 3 inches, 
and for 6 Indies two-thirds of the circum- 
ference, (and only a smaU branch) by co- 
vering it with cow dung ; the wood appears 
quite dry, but if tha-e had been fruit I 
hare no doubt it would have ripened. 

When trees are ringed to cause them 
to bear fruit, or make fresh wood in any 
part that it is wanted, it is of the utmost 
importance, by preventing the wood from 
drying and cracking till the upper and 
lower branches unite, which might be in 

1 or 2 vpftra. ftf n1piuiiiiiv> • hv nnt onttintr 
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part There they are uniting, till the ob- 
ject is accomplished, whether in QiakiQ|^ 
the tree fruitful, or in procuring fresh 
branches in any part of the tree, thereby 
preserving the top or branch of the tree 
so operated upon. When the bark on 
the cankered branches of apple trees is 
decayed all round, if not too wide^ by 
Inlying the dung the braneh will be 
preserved, till die barks unite 9gain, and 
the form and beauty of the tree preserved, 
and, what is of much more consequence, 
the already strong and improved bearing 
branch, which must be apparent to practi- 
cal gardeners and others. 

It is probable, when felling oak cop- 
pices or small trees, if boys or girls 
were employed to cover the cut gtumps 
with fresh cow dung, it would greatly 
facilitate their springing from the roots, 
and prevent the bark (from the heat and 
dryness of the weather) separating from 
the wood at the wounded part, and prevent 
the death of many a root of any kind of 
trees it would be desirable to keep alive 
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and in a vigOFous state to produce future 
crops, which are more quickly raised from 
these established roots than planting 
young trees. 

If any df these experiments and sug- 
gestions should be the means of causing 
others to pursue and make further at- 
tempts to elucidate so important and 
desirable an object, I shall feel myself 
highly gratified. 
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SECTION III. 

On reclaiming and bringing woods and plan- 
tations that have been neglected, or got 
into a ruinous stunted state for want of 
thinning, S^c. into a healthy and profitable 
condition. 

How, or which is the best way, to bring 
plantations, that have been neglected and 
in a ruinous and stunted state, into health 
and vigour again, is a very natural pro- 
position, and has been put even to me, 
therefore I hope to be excused if I offer 
a few remarks upon so interesting and 
important a subject. 

Where plantations have been neglected 
and injured by having been over crowded 
when young, and where the trees are 
drawn up tall, weak, stunted, or hide- 
bound, with but very few branches upon 
them near the top or on one side, the be^t 
method of restoring them that occurs to 
me is, to take out a sufficient number of 
the fir tribe if there are any, or any other 
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trees of inferior quality and value, to 
make sufficient space to admit light and 
room for the injured oaks or other trees 
that it might be desirable to retain, to 
bring into a healthy and vigorous state 
again as soon as possible. 

Often have I seen thousands of small 
firs, that have been overgrown and topped 
by others, left to rot and decay, that might 
have been taken out, with the greatest 
advantage to the propriety, for many of 
the purposei^ I hav€ pointed out, and of 
the utmosi benefit to the remaining tteisl 
trees that have got the lead, and whida 
ought to be retained, for it is in vain to 
expect the fir tribe to recover afiter they 
have been long in that state ; oaks, dfns, 
chesnuts, and some others, probably may 
by proper meems being used, wluefai i shall 
endeavour to poimi out. The beech, I 
believe, is an exception, ast I think it wiU 
not make fresh branches so fireely after 
being long in a stunteil/ state ov imder 
others ; therefore I tkink it should be 
served the same as the firs^ — I shall for^ 
bear to point ont any- instances, as £ wish 
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to induce all proprietors to look after such 
matters, and to judge for themselves* 

After a sufficient portion of the useless 
and annoying trees and other undergrowth 
is cut down and removed, what can be con- 
verted to any useful purpose so as to clear 
the expenee (and if any profit so much the 
better) or laid upon the ground to decay 
in such a manner as to forward that oper- 
ation of nature ; if it will not pay for the 
removal, or might do harm to the plants 
or trees it is wished to restore to health 
and vigour, cutting the largest of it to 
pieces, and laying it near the ground that 
it might not interfere or injure the fresh 
branches or leaves of the living plants, 
supposing oaks are the principal trees to 
renovate, although the same rules will 
apply to most other forest treesi except 
the fir or pine tribe. 

After such trees are removed as it is not 
thought possible or desirable to attempt 
to renovate, I would begin to head some 
of them down (the weakest and those 
with the fewest branches on) to difierent 
heights from the ground, and perhaps 
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cut some close to the 
circumstances ; but, if 
much underwood or < 
would get up quickly tc 
shoots, I would prefer c 
a considerable height i 
and make one or more 
cisions through the bar] 
any proper instrument, 
of the stem. Trees o: 
more years' growth, m 
renovated, and set in a 
state again, which wou] 
importance. If they 
thick to head off, to c 
bark all round the st 
which must be perforn 
is in motion) at any heij 
or operator might dee 
and the ring of bark t 
to % S, or more in breai 
or S years before the dis 
agfun ; for, perhaps, the 
not be able to make fn 
below the incision, but 
third it might ; for we i 
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couraged if Nature docs not operate so 
quickly as we wish, for there are many 
intricacies in her works which we cannot 
unravel.— By applying the cow dung where 
the bark has been removed and heads 
taken off, as explained in section 2d, will 
keep the head alive, and prevent any in- 
jurious effects to the wood till the barks 
and young woods unite. 

If this method should fail, it will at 
any rate have the same eflTects as heading 
them oif, for the plants are sure to make 
wood below the circular rings, and the 
dead tops could be cut off afterwards, but 
it would be more troublesome after the 
young shoots are made. At the time of 
ringing trees of this age and size, I would 
make the perpendicular incisions through 
the bark from the root to the ring, and 
perhaps, in some cases, extend it above 
the rings. This Summer I have made a 
single incision as high as I could reach up 
the stems of a few stunted oaks of 50 
years growth ; one of the trees has swelled 
an inch in girt, the others not so much, 
therefore I can say no more on the subject 

2 a 
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ffll ftirtiifet experience, only that the iiitei- 
siohis are \init^d witii fresh bark, atifd thfe 
head^ have m^de no young shoots thte 
year, t^ leaves having been injured fey ii 
sperfes 'etf caterpillar early in the Springs. 

Where there ^re healthy b4-an<^«s Hm 
6tte side 'cX a fine young tree extendittj^ a 
long way from the Stem, wlhioh is very 
often the case where plants have stood 
closre together and have had only one side 
towards the light or open space to ^eictfend 
its branches, then it would not be aittfss 
to shorten those branches in nearer to the 
stem, to prevent them hanging down, o!r 
from l3eing blown about by the wind, d- 
w&ys 'to where there is a living sprig 'or 
ismall branch ; and, by taking out a ring 
df l)ai*k half way or nearly all rotmd *fee 
^em, leaving only a little bark ^n 6«ie 
Side to insure the life of the head, and 
tilways applying cow dung, will veiy pro- 
fesibly cause it to throw out strong shoots 
on tihe side destitute of branches, where 
tSie ascending sap is checked, to the sup- 
port and increase of the stem, as we have 
seen that trees cannot increase without 
branches. 
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I have practised this method, with the 
greatest success, upon fruit trees wliich 
have had branches on one side only, and 
which have formed fine healthy heads, 
for producing young shoots or wood oa 
the naked or destitute part of the stem 
or branches of trained trees ; and I have 
no doubt of its efficacy on several kindi; 
of forest trees, particularly the oak and 
Spanish chesnut. 

These hints and observations I intend 
principally for the consideration of those 
gentlemen who have woods and planter 
tiong in such a state (of which I fear there 
»re too many) to Induce them to consider 
and try a few experiments of this sort, 
and to be convinced before they give 
their fiat to have trees of 30 or 40 years 
growth cut down as unreclaimable, perr 
haps to plant the ground over again with 
inferior sorts, which may in all probability 
be smothered or injured again in a few 
years and in the same manner as I have 
often witnessed. 

As, according to our criminal laws 
(whieh it is a copsolation to reflect are in, 
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a fair way of being revised and improved) 
many a fine young man has been cut off 
in the prime of life, who, with a little care 
and good management, might have been 
reclaimed and made a useful member of 
society ; just so is it with a young bad 
tree, which is certainly much sooner cut 
down than renovated ; but marJcj it takes 
a long time to rear a young tree to be as 
thick as a person's arm or leg, particularly 
where plants have been crowded ; conse- 
quently, it must be of the greatest impor- 
tance to the owner to try every possible 
means to reclaim and bring those esta- 
blished trees into a healthy and vigorous 
state, before the fatal sentence of extermi- 
nation is past and put in execution. 

Before I quit this subject it may not 
be amiss to notice, that I have observed 
the larch and beech much more and 
oftener blighted or injured by the frosts 
in low moist situations, than the oak, 
consequently they are not so proper to be 
planted in such places ; the Scotch and 
spruce firs, perhaps, would be more pro- 
per; the oak and ash will thrive, and 
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withstand the cold and boisterous wester-- 
ly winds, much better than the beech, or 
even the larch or spruce firs, after they 
have got to a good size, of course are 
more hardy and fit for such situations, 
and appear in a healthy and vigorous 
state when the larch, &c. appear to have 
done growing. 

I have observed some oak3 to have a fine 
healthy appearance on a part of Corbridge 
Fell, where have been originally planted 
little else but Scotch firs ; probably these 
oaks were planted about 40 years ago^ 
when the Fell was first inclosed ; but as 
the Scotch firs were planted very thick, 
the greater part of the oaks must have 
been destroyed ; those, however, which I 
saw appeared healthy and very likely to 
thrive on such laild, especially now that 
they have had light more freely admitted 
to them, the greater part of the firs having 
been cut down where they were growing. 

Some think the land deteriorated by 
producing a crop of Scotch, larch, or other 
firs, of 40 or 50 years' growth ; but I be- 
lieve it is equally capable of bringing the 
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oak or an^ other wood to perfet 
such trees been planted at firi 
time afterwards, provided they 
estabhshed in the ground. 1 
might thrive in the comment 
, their growth oa land that has h& 
of firs of that age, and plant< 
while the old roots are decaying 
give an opinion, having bad no c 
of that kind. — Perhaps puttinj 
fresh soil in the holes nearest th 
stumps, might be the cheapesi 
and greatly facilitate the you] 
in striking fresh roots and esi 
themselves ; a cart-load, from sot 
ing land, would go a great w; 
plants and holes were small. T 
be an experiment well worth t 
those who have such old fir gi 
xepJBnt. 
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SECTION IV. 

Further remarks on the probable utility qf 
the furze^ or rvhiriy as food for various 
a^nirnals.— Shelter^ fencings Sfc. 

Since I wrote tiaje remaiiks on die whins, 
aft page 14 and i5, I have been out ocmsi^ 
derable pains to fkod font fa cheap, ^ympk^ 
tesy:^ and. effietticai method of preparing 
Ike yonng wh£n for fooid, tso hb >to be 
wdttthln the iseedi of the poor kafliaibitjinta 
oif >tbose ^districts wibeoofe it (adMraondks tor 
nadght be inatnralized, and ^whore irther 
fodder jfsictfteniboth:8CB2»»aiidde^ and 
to w>hoBe nse \t is mnost /hkely:to Ibecome 
appliJtoble. 

A "Very iz^emmis xneehonio, :a oneighi^ 
hour of mine, Mir Jpsdph/He9fle.tif Sla^ 
£[all MiUs, who onalces ithe Oemtiam isteri 
for Messrs Cookson of Mewcsistle, .has 

of the commbn maLtmiiU, to tomse it be* 
tween itwo metal )rQLLer6: This ^we foond 
answered the piaicpoBe in .arespsot to the 
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bruising effectually, except the points of 
the spines vhich it would not touch, and 
which I found would have been tedious 
and troublesome to the cattle to get in 
their mouths without pricking them ; but 
the greatest objection was pressing out 
the juice, which is the nutritive part, and 
if it was not used immediately it quickly 
dried, and became little better than straw 
or diaff, of course that method I could 
not approve of; but not to be discouraged 
by a few obstacles, he made me a model of 
another machine on the principle of the 
forge hammer, which Mr Bewick, (who is 
mnch interested in this matter,) did me 
the honour to present to the Mechanics' 
Institute at Newcastle, to see if it could 
be made more simple, &c. by any of the 
ingenious members of that useful society. 
Mr Call, the secretary, has shewn it to 
some of them, who think it so simple it 
can scarcely be improved. But I have 
been presented with a sketch of another, 
on the principle c£ a stamping machine, . 
to be worked by the hand with a windlass 
in the same manner ai^ the other, to have 
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about 4 stampers or beaters, with or with- 
out a knife or knives in each to bruise or 
chop it, and which move or act alternately 
one at a time ; but I am decidedly of opi-- 
nion that chopping is preferable to bruis- 
ing, for the reasons already given. The 
one with the stampers appears to require 
more wood and^materials in the construc- 
tion than the other, consequently would 
be more expensive, and probably sooner 
out of order and want repairs, which 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
The other is to have 3 or 4 knives fixed 
to or in the head of the hammer or bea- 
ter, which can be made to strike very 
quick or slow ; however, not having had 
one of either principle made to witness 
its actual performance, I have not thought 
it necessary to represent either by a plate ; 
but Mr Hepple is going to make me one 
for my own use according to his model, 
when I shaU see the actual operation, and 
be the better able to judge of its merits. 

How the whins act upon horses, in a 
medicinal point of view, I cannot tell ; but 
I perceived my horse in a fortnight's time, 
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after I eommenced giving it to him iMt 
Spring, considerably improved both as to 
condition and vigour, for he had no com. 
I thought it caused him to stale oftener, 
but whether it was so I will not positirefy 
assert ; I have tried and find pigs will eat 
it freely when chopped small, by chewing 
and sucking out the juice, and rejecting 
the woody fibrous part, similar to what 
they do with the inside cuticle of pea^pod« 
This might be of great importance to poor 
people who can keep a pig or two, and who 
often find great difiieulty in procuring 
food for them ; and it might act a^ a 
stimulus in causing them to take other 
food, find perhaps prevent some diseases 
they are subject to. However it is not 
improbable, would some able i^ymist but 
analyze its nutritive and physical proper^ 
ties, that the cultivation and importance of 
the whin, as an article of food for various 
kinds of animals, may be of much mcore 
consequence than appears At first sights 
as well as its usefulness for fencing nad 
shelter in enclosing and dividing land, m 
high, barren, and bleak situations* 
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I am indebted for some of my ideas on 
the probable vast importance of the whin 
in dividing of enclosed lands into fields foi 
shelter, and food for sheep on cold open 
sheep farms in the north of England and 
Scotland, where vast numbers are lost in 
severe Winters for want of shdter and 
food, to the celebrated engraver on wood, 
Mr Bewick of Newcastle, who had disco- 
vered its use as food for horses, and shel- 
ter for sheep in severe snow storms, when 
A boy, and occupied in looking after sheep 
on the open feBs, and who always found 
his charge at times under the shelter of 
some large friendly whin bashes, which 
would supply them with food when 
buried deep in drifts of snow till they 
could be extricated, and who has or had 
an intention of publishing something oa 
the subject of whins himself. This might 
be well worthy the serious consideration 
of those gentiemen who have estates in 
such districts, as well as to the sheep far- 
mer and breeder of young cattle in hilly 
or mountainous countries, and other occu- 
piers of land of such a nature and situa- 
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tion, where, by the aid of phinting on the 
poorest exposed parts, together with the 
shelter afforded from plantations, and this 
other mode suggested from the whin fen- 
ces, to check those sweeping cold blasts 
of wind, snow, &c. so obnoxious to cattle, 
and detrimental to vegetation. Land at 
present of little value might, in a very 
short time, become, I will not attempt to 
predict of hon> muck value, yet I have no 
doubt it would be greatly enhanced ; but 
this I must leave to be considered and 
reflected upon by the proprietors of such 
lands. 

I would fain hope some of the gentle- 
men connected with the enclosing and 
dividing of Barlow Fell, situate in the 
parish of Ryton in the county of Durham, 
will try the whins, if only on a small 
scale, to enclose or divide some of the 
highest and exposed poorest parts of it, 
as an example or trial in this pMtly hilly 
and barren country, but where tl 
grows with the greatest luxuriance 
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SECTION V. 

On the fruit of the common bramble — Re- 
marlcs on the probable virtues and uses of 
our native fruits and herbs. 

Having pointed out the usefulness of the 
cc^mon whirl as feneing^.shelter, and food 
for animals^ suffer me now to observe that 
even the poor despised bramble has more 
valuable qualities than is generally im- 
agiii^y and what other uses or perfection 
it might be brought to if cultivated, and 
pains taken as with other fruits, we can 
wdy surmise; but, as I have before re- 
marked, it appears clear that Providence 
has provided both food and medicine for 
the several tribes of animals, plants^ 
insects, &c. according to the various cli- 
mates and local situations on the earth, 
is it not very probable that the * native 
fruits and herbs of each particular climate 
are the most proper and best adapted for 
the sustenance and health of the various 
inhabitants of it, if the pride of man 
would condescend to make use of them ? 
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But it is strange that various thin^ are 
despised or tliought but little of, if they 
are common or easily obtained ; even the 
fruit of the common bramble, generally 
called blackberries, which some people 
would scarce deign to taste, may perhaj^ 
be possessed of great nutritive fuid niedi- 
einal properties, and mig^t weU deserve 
to be analyzed by those scientific men 
who have the means and AbiUties to pur- 
sue such inquiries for the good of their 
fellow creatures. Of the uses and proba- 
ble qualities of this despised fruit I shall 
state a few particulars that have oon^ to 
my knowledge, and then leave the subject 
to be further considered by others -more 
competent. 

To the poor in the vicinity of Newcastle 
it is of great importance, many of whcan go 
a great number of miles to gather black- 
berries while they are in sefison, and early 
them from 10 to 20 miles, to Newcastle, 
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rich and opuletit; for here^ where other 
fruits are searee and dear, they are thought 
highly of. By most people the fruit is 
much esteemed and sought after ; by the 
wives and mothers of the sailors employed 
in the mighty de^ to send on board the 
ships, as they are found or believed to. be 
very healthful to the men to eat with their 
biscuits, as well as for tarts and puddings, 
much mora so thin their common fare of 
salt beef and pork. 

All through the season, after the goose** 
berries are over> (fK» apples, pears, or plums 
are often both seatee and dear in this coun-* 
try, and out of the reach of poor people) 
they are regaled with the fruit of the 
bramble as the greatest luxury for pud- 
dings, tarts, &c. and would probably lay 
in a store for future consumption if sugar 
was cheaper, a necessary ingredient to 
preserve them. There is little doubt but 
an excdl^pit wine 'might be made from 
them alraie, or perhaps mixed with cur- 
rants, both as a nutritive and medicinal be^ 
vcrage for poor or even rich people, much 
more che^, wholesomet and grat^ul than 
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the often adulterated and expensive fo- 
reign wines, that are recommended by the 
faculty in such cases ; in fact, when people 
could make such wines themselves upon 
the first symptoms of an illness, a glass or 
two of this simple fluid occasionally given, 
or the fruit used as a jelly to bread, might 
prevent or mitigate the attack of nume- 
rous diseases and complaints the human 
frame is subject to ; and it is well known 
that diseases are often suffered to get to a 
head, or make great inroads in the consti- 
tution, before people think of seeking for 
help ; and when the expenee of a doctor is 
thought of, to persons of an honest princi- 
ple, many a dear and valuable friend and 
member of society may be suffered to 
languish and expire for want of timely 
assistance and nourishing support ; but if 
the medicinal and nutritive qualities of 
these common productions of Nature 
were better understood, we should all be 
induced to imitate the ants and bees, and 
provide against the evil day. 

I knew a lady, Mrs Aufrere, grand- 
mother of the present Lord Yarborough^ 
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yifho was so well convinced of many of the 
highly valuable properties of this common 
fruit, that she always had some gathered 
in the season for preserves, jellies, &c. 
for colds and sore throats ; and I should 
earnestly hope that the hints here given 
will stir up others to analyze and study 
the nature, properties, and uses of the 
herbs and fruits of our native country, 
as there is little doubt they are possessed 
of qualities which are little thought of by 
the greater proportion of the inhabitants* 
In former times when Gerard wrote, 
and even in our own time as I have wit- 
nessed myself, surprising cures have been 
efiected by some • simple British herbs, 
which have been administered by pooi 
country people; but as it is common 
with great men or regular poraetitioners 
to think it beneath them to use these 
common things, it would be well if men 
of learning and science would condescend 
to notice and bend their attention to the 
subject, it might then perhaps become 
fashionable to make use of them ; then 
these simple despised fruits and herbs of 
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this country might be found and acknoiT' 
ledged by the reflecting part to have been 
planted here by the beneficent Author of 
Nature for the healthy sustenance, and 
benefit of the different orders of creatures 
he designed to inhabit it, and which some 
of us presumptuously or unthinkingly too 
often term cursed useless weeds ! 

Any one who is curious could try a few 
plants of the bramble in a garden, trained 
as an arbour, or similar to what I have 
recommended for currants, and as high as 
hop poles ; of course they, like the whin, 
will grow where little else can, but per- 
haps not to bring the fruit to great per- 
fection. I must beg leave to caution the 
fair sex, if they should chance to eat any 
of th 
will ( 
lips, 
that.] 
ill na 

Th 
berry 
it ma 
propc 
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excellent wine might be made from it, 
nearly equal to port, by the aid of sugar, 
as they ripen at a season when the sun 
has the greatest power in this climate, 
which is perhaps of very great importance 
to the strength of the spirit contained in 
the fruit. The taste and colour very much 
resemble crusted port wine, as I fiave been 
informed by a lady who made some wine 
from «a few which only took a pound and 
a half of sugar to make a gallon of the 
wine, which was of an excellent quality, 
as testified by her husband, an eminent 
medical professor. 

Probably, if inducements were held out 
to cultivate the plant, it might be brought 
to greater perfection than where it grows 
naturally, or at least might be brought 
into more use, and planted where the soil is 
suitable, to make wine, puddings, or tarts, 
as the berries are made use of for these pur- 
poses where they abound, and afford em- 
ployment to poor persons, who gather and 
carry them about for sale to the more 
opulent, similar to what they do here 
with the bramble berry, besides making 



use of part for themselves. It 1: 
same quality of discolouring the 
and lips as the bramble berry. 

But, as I have observed beforf 
treating of currant wine, the p: 
sugar is a subject of great imports 
the making these wines, jellies, prt 
Sec from our native fruits, and wc 
well worthy the attention of Mr I 
son, the present worthy president 
Board of Trade ; for this reason, as 
various others, the common raw o 
sugar will answer most of these pi 
as well except for clearness, and \ 
better, than the refined, though I < 
in all or the greatest part of the i 
recommended for the rich, nothi 
do but the finest lump or powder 
for why? because it is the most exj 
may often be the reason. 

In the receipt for making currai 
I have said, " the fruit should be 
from the stalks ; " but that is nol 
sary, as the fruit squeezes much 
with the hands, stalks and berries 
ther, and can be easily separated b; 
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ing through a fine sieve or * cloth, and 
saves a vast deal of labour, which is often 
of great consequence. 

Another circumstance I omitted to 
state concerning the larch training stakes, 
which it might not be amiss to mention 
in this place, is, when the larch stakes are 
cut and used the first year, while the sap 
is fresh in them, they will not warp or 
turn Qvpoked in sunny dry weather ; but 
the second year, when the sap is dead or has 
lost its virtue, and the stakes have become 
dry, then, in dry sunny weather, the tops 
or slender ends of the larches warp and 
bend in various directions, which causes 
them to look rather unsightly. This cir- 
cumstance gave me a good deal of concern 
when I first observed it, but upon the first 
rain or damp weather they always resumed 
their straight and upright position. When 
they are placed in circles, a small narrow 
hoop or two near the top and middle, and 
the stakes nailed to them, would keep 
them at all times in their position. If 
used for straight fencing, the upper rail 
might be placed nearer the tops of the 
stakes; but as there is generally much 
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more damp than dry weather, these pre- 
cautions might be unnecessary. 

Having before stated that nearly all the 
jlarch plants, both large and small, planted 
on the wet and cohesive strong soil in the 
Chopwell plantations, were dead, I have 
very lately observed some larch plants full 
as large as these that have been planted 
in a very fine young oak wood, which had 
been cut down the year before, belimging 
to the Marquis of Bute, the land full as 
strong, wet, and cohesive as any at Chop- 
well, if not more so, which was planted 
about the latter end of February or be- 
ginning of March, in the same manner, 
with a semicircular spade, by taking out 
only a small spit of soil for the hole about 
as much as could be held in the two hands ; 
the land had been much trodden, of course 
by getting out the wood through the pre- 
ceding excessive wet Autumn and Winter, 
at this time, (September 1 825,) nearly the 
whole of the plants are alive, and look as 
well as could be expected, considering such 
a dry season. — Surely facts like these must 
be convincing, and of importance enough 
to be generally known. 
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SECTION VI. 

Hints for an ArhorecuUural Society — Its 

beneficial tendency. 

I sincerely hope that what I have proved 
and have been endeavouring to explain 
through this work, may, if only in a small 
degree, be the means of inducing those 
p.oblemen and gentlemen who have ex- 
tensive plantations, as well as those who 
have the management of wood lands and 
plantations for the benefit of others, seri- 
ously to reflect and consider of what vast 
importance it is to attend to the minute 
as well as the greater circumstances, and 
to study and understand these matters 
themselves, as there are but few persons 
who will do or see the business done so 
well as the master himself when he un- 
derstands it, because he of course is, or 
ought to be, the most interested in such 
healthy and pleasurable employment; as 
this, one would think, should be equaUy 
as attractive^ and far more heneficicd to in- 
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duce gentlemen to stop in the country 
on their own estates, as ranging over the 
fields in pursuit of game. ^ 

It must be evident to any gentleman^ 
who reflects upon the subject, what im- 
mense profits and advantages may be de- 
rived from land of very little value for 
any other purposes to himself, his ohiU 
dren, and posterity,^ by timely care iaxd skill 
in the management of plantations 1 1 have 
not attempted to calculate the profiti^ in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, per acre; 
because, I believe, both the profits and 
losses on either side are alike incalculable^ 
dependant upon local situations, and a 
variety of other circumstances not ne- 
cessary to repeat or enumerate. 

How gratifying must it be to the heart 
of the patriot to see fine oak and other 
woods flourish on barren wilds and uncu)^ 
tivated heaths and mountains, for the fdf- 
turc safety and grandeur of his oowtttry f 
And how well deserving of his considera- 
tion at this time, when there are such 
numerous projects for new canals and 
roads of various descripticms^ and easy 
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and cheap conveyances for heavy goods, 
and which wijl undoubtedly increase the 
consumption? of wc^ in various ways ! 

We have^^dftnaean, Agricultural, and 
Horticultural Societies, and numerous 
other useful associations, which have no 
doubt done much good ; why, then, may 
we not have an Arherecultural Society (if 
I n[iay Ije aUowed the term) as much 
wanted |o promote and encourage the 
art and knowledge of forest tree culture, 
when it must, I presume, be acknow- 
ledged it is far behind both Agriculture 
and Horticulture, to which it is so nearly 
allied ? I as an individual think it would 
be of infinite importance, for the good 
of the country in general as well as of 
individuals, if something of that nature 
were instituted by Government, or by 
patriotic gentlemen who have the means, 
and are willing to combine it with the 
Horticultural societies, that practical gar- 
deners may be strongly urged to study to 
make tljemselves proficient in both arts, 
or rather a branch of the art, of garden- 
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ing; because, it must be admitted, that 
the care and management of woods and 
plantations ate generally and much too 
often left to persons who have never stu- 
died either the one or the other, and who 
understand neither the nature or practiesl 
part of it— 8-But who are the sufferers ? 
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Page 9, line 6 from bottom, for bruited read hrowted, 
60, line 7 from top, for shabhy read thrutiby. 
131, line 7 from top, after said add if, 
225fi line 2 from top, for end read err, 
262, line 4 from top, for platU read part, 
^65, line 8 from bottom, for cramps read craps. 
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